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Unprecedented Bargains " Evergreens 


At prices calculated to sell, we are offering the following large trans- 


planted evergreens. 


All are New England grown and hardy. 
shipped by express with roots carefully packed in moist moss. 


They are 
In a few 


years they will be lovely specimens—a forest, a screening hedge or grouped 


in massed plantings. 
ing economy. 


Now they can be bought and planted with surpris- 
They are already large enough to make some immediate 


showing. rder direct from this advertisement, first come, first served. 
h Order d f this ad fi first d 





Bargain Carloads 
of Pines 


From a beautifully kept pri- 
vate nursery in Connecticut we 
offer the following specimen 
young Pines. All are several 
times transplanted, bushy and 
shapely. They will be dug 
with ball of earth and bur- 
lapped. 25 of a kind will be 
sold at these prices. Delivery 
by truck or carload can be 
reasonably arranged from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia. 


Austrian Pine (Each) 


2 to 3 feet $1.00 
Red (Norway) Pine 

1% to 2 feet .90 

2 to 3 feet 1.25 

3 to 4 feet 1.80 

4 to 5 feet 2.80 


Riga Scotch Pine 


(vigorous upright grower— 


rare) 

1% to 2 feet .80 
2 to 3 feet 1.00 
3 to 4 feet 1.50 
4 to 5 feet 2.50 











Large Transplants 


PINES (Pinus) 


(Inches) (transplanted) (100) (1,000) 
17,000 Red (resinosa) 18 to 30. twice (bushy) $22.00 $160.00 


4,000 Austrian 18 to 24 twice (bushy) 28.00 225.00 
2,000 Riga Scotch 18 to 24 twice (heavy) 10.00 80.00 
SPRUCES (Picea) 
2,000 Colorado blue 
and green 6 to 8 twice (nice) 10.00 75.00 
8,000 Englemann blue 9 to 12 twice (bushy) 23.00 180.00 
40,000 Norway (ex- 
celsa) 8 to 12. once 3.00 20.00 
FIRS (Abies) 
5,000 Concolor (Sil- 
ver) 8 to 10. once (light) 8.00 65.00 
5,000 Concolor (Sil- 
ver) 8 to 10 twice (bushy) 18.00 140.00 
28,000 Balsam 6 to 12. once (fair) 3.50 25.00 
18,000 Douglas 4 to 8 once (fine) 3.00 20.00 
5,000 Douglas 10 to 15 twice (bushy) 20.00 150.00 
2,000 Nikko 8 to 12. twice (bushy) 16.00 130.00 
2,000 Veitch’s 8 to 10 twice (bushy) 10.00 95.00 
HEMLOCK (Tsuga) 
2,400 Canadian 12 to 15 twice (bushy) 45.00 380.00 





Unusual and rare varieties—true to name because they 
are grafted—hardy because they have already passed 
a season out-of-doors—dug with a ball of earth 
wrapped in Dutch Burlap (you don’t have to remove 
it)—each little tree healthy and ready to grow into a 


magnificent specimen—and the prices! 
(10) 


Purple Beech 12 to 18 inches $10.90 
Bloodleaf Japan Maple 12 inches 10.00 
Red Flowered Dogwood 12 to 18 inches 9.00 
Koster Blue Spruce 8 to 10 inches 13.59 


Five at the ten rate, or ten assorted trees at the ten rate 
Many other kinds also to be found in 
Kelsey’s Short Guide, 1932 
Fifty-five color photographs—hundreds of the newest 
and best things in horticulture (evergreens, trees and 
shrubs). Free on request. 








HERE ARE 
HURRY TREES 


[he new Chinese (or Siberian) Elm (UI- 


mus pumila) is already famous for its 
quick growth and resistance to disease. 
Few people know, however, that in the 
Orient it is clipped into hedges as freely 
is we use privet in America. Where im- 
nediate screening effects are desired no 
etter variety can be used. Beautiful as 


a single specimen as well, of course. 

Does best in dry or sandy soil. 

CHINESE (Siberian) ELM 
6 to 8 feet 


Five trees for $7.50 
(Larger quantities $135 per 100) 
New England grown, from hardy 
North China seed. 





DAPHNE 


Fragrant Evergreen 


Now in its marvellous second bloom- 
ng, the dainty Garland flower is at- 
tractive at all times of the year, All 
it asks is plenty of sunlight. Ever- 


green, covered with fragrant flowers 
in the spring and again in autumn, low 
growing—imagine the beauty of a bor- 


der of Daphne edging your own garden. 
And now new low  prices—healthy 
lumps 9 to 12 inches high, balled and 
burlapped:— 


$7.50 for ten 
Large quantities $65 per 100 
(New England grown and hardy) 











KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
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50 CHURCH ST., 


Member A. A. N. 
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When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN Forests 




















Photograph by W. E. Dassonville 
“Awake, awake; put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, 


the holy city....In the wilderness shail the waters break out and streams in the desert. And 
the glowing sand shall become a pool and the thirsty ground springs of water....break forth 
into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree therein, for the Lord hath glorified 
himself in Israel.”” —Isaiah. 
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THE PARTNERSHIP OF WOOD AND WATER 


By DR. HANS BURGER 


Swiss Forest Institute 


FOREWORD 
By ARTHUR C. RINGLAND 


Forester, United States Foreign Agricultural Service 


Switzerland expends several millions of dollars a year in its defence against the ravages of natural phenomena; 
for the control of avalanches, landslides, mountain torrents and floods along the lower reaches of water courses. 
Water is a valued servant and has displaced coal as a source of power. Soil fertility is jealously guarded, for 
Switzerland, ever mindful of the necessity to import the greater part of its food supply—a fact painfully brought 
home during the World War—spares ne reasonable precaution to safeguard its agricultural lands. 

In all of this practical work of conservation forestry plays a recognized and integral part. The forester, the 
farmer and the engineer work together intelligently with the aid and the cooperation of the Federal and Cantonal 
governments. The forests of the mountain watersheds are classified as protection forests. Their economic use is not 
denied but such use is subjected to careful restrictions to curb soil erosion, avalanches and flood waters. Here the 
foresters carry out extensive works of afforestation, dam construction, correction of torrents, and prevention of 
avalanches, in coordination with the work of the engineers in the valleys below where extensive dam construction and 
dredging are necessary, and where walls and wing dams must be constructed along the river banks to prevent damage 
during the periods of high water. 

There was a time when the Swiss engineers were inclined to minimize the influence of forests on streamflow. 
Thirty years of precise measurements of the run-off of completely forested watersheds as compared to the run-off of 
watersheds subjected to abuse through over-grazing, unregulated cutting or ill-advised cultivation, have accumu- 
lated such overwhelming evidence that not only professional opinion but Swiss public opinion recognizes “the part- 
nership of wood and water.” The pioneer work of Dr. Engler of the Federal Forest Experiment Station, and now 
so brilliantly continued by Dr. Burger, has borne fruit. In America this partnership is yet to be recognized. We con- 
tinue to expend millions for the control of waters through the construction of engineering works along the lower 
reaches of our rivers with little or no thought given to the influences of the upper watersheds, and we continue to 
tolerate the loss of soil fertility over millions of acres. 

Not long ago it was my privilege to accompany Dr. Burger in an inspection of the Rappengraben and Sper- 
belgraben watersheds, the scene of the streamflow experiments of the Swiss Forest Experiment Station. While 
these classical experiments are well known to many professional foresters the results obtained are so impressive that at 
my suggestion Dr. Burger has contributed this article to AMERICAN Forests in the hope of furthering “the part- 


nership of wood and water” in America. 


with whose wood Solomon built the temple, there are now 
only sparse remnants. 


ISTORIANS and geographers teach us that the an- 
cient cultivated countries on the Mediterranean 





were far more fruitful when their hills and moun- 
tains were still covered with vigorous forests. The quickly 
increasing population of those days, however, mercilessly 
destroyed the forest in order to increase the area of the cul- 
tivated land and to obtain wood for houses and ships in the 
easiest possible manner. 

_Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and parts of 
Northern Africa, which in earlier times seem to have been 
paradises of fruitfulness, are now partially laid waste. 
Canaan, the land that flowed with milk and honey, is today 
an arid and desert district. Of the cedar forests of Lebanon, 


197 


The forests in all these countries have, to a large extent, 
disappeared. Mountains and hills are covered chiefly with 
poor pasture lands, whose hardened surface does not allow 
the precious rain to penetrate into the soil. In the rainy 
seasons mountain brooks and rivers become swollen tor- 
rents, carve out deep river beds, cause landslides, harmful 
floods and cataracts of stones and boulders. Little water 
enters the soil, almost all flows away on the surface and 
soon after the rainfall the river beds have turned to arid 
deserts and the few springs are sealed up. 

Even the ancient investigators, with real feeling for na- 
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Watershed of the Sperbelgraben, almost completely forested with 
silver fir, Norway spruce and beech,—where thirty years of Swiss 
stream-flow studies have shown floods to be only one half as high 
as in the less heavily forested watershed of the Rappengraben. 


ture, established through observation that these changes in 
climate, this desolation of districts and countries which had 
earlier been paradisically fruitful, these extremes of drought 
and flood, could only be the result of the reckless destruc- 
tion of the forests. 

In Switzerland too floods and landslides have increased 
greatly in the course of the centuries. Because of the in- 
crease in population, the forests in the plains and on the 
lower slopes of the mountains have given way to cultivated 
lands. In the mountains the herds of goats, sheep and 
cattle, always increasing, have hindered natural sowing and 
regeneration in the forest (par- 
ticularly in localities where the 
natural conditions had already 
been rendered unfavourable 
through other causes). 

By examination it was proved 
that through the influence of men 
and their cattle the upper forest 
boundary had, in the course of 
the centuries, been pushed back 
in many valleys about 300 to 
1,000 feet, and that in other dis- 
tricts mere ruins of the once lux- 
urious forests remained. To the 
destruction of part of our forests 
is attributed the growing damage 
done by inundations and land- 
slides. 

Our Swiss Forest Research In- 
stitute has undertaken to examine 
this question. At the beginning 
of this century it chose two small 
valleys in the Emental mountains 
—or, as they call them there, two 
“Graben” — the Rappengraben 
and the Sperbelgraben. The 
Rappengraben is only one-third 
wooded, the Sperbelgraben al- 
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way spruce and alder. 
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most completely covered by for- 
ests. For over thirty years rain 
and snow have been measured 
here with special instruments; 
automatic installations have 
noted continuously the volume of 
water that drained away, and in 
specially built basins all the 
stones and boulders washed down 
in each valley were held back and 
measured. Observations were 
made as to how the water moved 
in the earth, and the number of 
landslides which occurred in each 
valley. 

It was established that in great 
storms the mountain stream of 
the Sperbelgraben never rose so 
quickly and only reached to one- 
third or one-half of the high 
water mark of the Freilandbach 
in the Rappengraben. Also in 
thaws in winter, or when the 
snows melted in the spring, the 
wooded brook never rose as high 
as the unwooded brook. The 
wooded brook also brought down 
fewer stones than the unwooded 
brook, and on the wooded slopes 
of the Sperbelgraben there were 
no landslides, while in the pastures of the Rappengraben 
fresh landslides broke away every year and the piles of 
stones in the valley grew larger. 

How can one explain the beneficent levelling influence of 
the forests on the stream flow and on the amount of soil wash 
and gravel? 

Let us imagine a valley completely overlaid with lead, so 
that nearly all the water of one rainfall runs off at once. 
None can soak in and only very little can evaporate. The 
rain water would in a very short time reach the bottom of 
the valley from the highest watershed. Each fall of rain 





Only thirty-five per cent of the watershed of the Rappengraben, an- 
other Swiss streamflow experiment, is forested, principally with Nor- 
The open land is used chiefly for grazing. 
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would quickly fill the stream bed 
to high water mark, and very 
soon after the rain had ceased the 
stream would have run dry. 
There would be no springs at all. 

If the ground in the same val- 
ley were still non-porous, but 
planted with a vegetation of 
grass, bushes and woods, then at 
least part of the falling shower 
would be caught by the plants 
and would evaporate. The total 
leaf surface of grasses and herbs 
of the pasture and of natural 
meadows that can catch and hold 
moisture is small; they can there- 
fore not hold so much water on 
their stems and leaves as bushes, 
and especially as trees or whole 
forests. After many examina- 
tions it is found that the trees of 
a forest, according to the species 
of tree and the density of the for- 
est, will hold back twenty to forty 
per cent of the rainfall, so that it 
never reaches the ground but 
evaporates and increases the 
humidity of the air. 

The covering of plants has still 
another influence. Stems, trunks and the leaves on the 
ground form obstacles to the water that is trying to flow 
away on the surface. Thus the surface flow is hindered. 
The water from the higher slopes reaches the stream beds 
later, high water is not so great because the supply of water 
is spread over a far longer period. 

If we have to do with a natural valley, we have to take 
into consideration the fact that the ground is more or less 
loose and porous and therefore allows part of the rainfall to 
seak in. The volume of water which is not withheld by the 
vegetation divides itself into the water that runs away over 
the surface and the water that soaks into the ground. High 
water and floods are caused chiefly by the water flowing away 





These earthslides in agricultural fields near Bigenthal were caused by 
a hailstorm with about four and one-third inches of precipitation. 
The even, steeper slopes covered with forests show no damage. 
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A section of the poorly forested and grazed watershed of the 
Rappengraben. 


The earthslides were caused by overgrazing. 


on the surface. So the looser and more porous the ground 
of the valley, the more rainwater will soak into the earth and 
the danger of floods be diminished. What happens to the 
water that sinks into the ground? Part of it remains in the 
surface soil and clings to the capillary pores as though in a 
sponge. It is therefore called captive water, or capillary 
water. Another part of the water that sinks into the earth is 
drawn down by gravitation through larger pores and chan- 
nels into lower layers of the ground. This water is called 
“sinking” water, or gravitation water. The captive or capil- 
lary water that remains in the higher layers of the earth 
partly evaporates directly in dry weather, and is partly used 
and given off by the plants. This water, therefore, never 
flows away. It enriches the air 
by its moisture and helps to make 
sufficient dew. The “sinking” 
water in the lower layers of the 
ground moves only very slowly 
through the earth. It is in a 
measure treasured up. It emerges 
according to the circumstances 
either at the end of some hours, 
days or even months into the 
streams. The gravitation water, 
therefore, does in the end flow 
away, but usually after the sur- 
face rainfall of one shower has 
long since run off. The gravita- 
tion water forms springs and 
ground water, which fill our 
streams and rivers in the long 
periods of drought or frost. 

If the subterranean reservoirs 
are large, they can take in more 
water in the rainy seasons, thus 
lessening the danger of floods and 
ensuring larger, more enduring 
springs to bubble up during the 
droughts and frosts. When noth- 
ing but a thin layer of weather 
worn earth lies on the hard, im- 
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permeable rock, the water reservoir is of course small, and 
relatively little gravitation water can be held; a great deal of 
water runs quickly off; high water is soon reached and the 
few poor springs soon seal up and allow the rivers and 
streams to 
dry. If, on the 
contrary, the 
underground 
rock is fur- _— 
rowed and 

porous, the 

reservoir 1400 
space is large 
and a consid- 
erable quanti- 
ty of the rain- 
fall can be 
taken up. The 
fear of flood is 
lessened and g00 
continuous 

springs feed 

the rivers and 600 
streams in dry 
or frosty 
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weather. 
The size of 
the water res- 200 


ervoirs for 
“sinking” 
water is there- 
fore not de- 
pendent on the 
vegetation, but 
is established 
by the geology 
of each dis- 
trict. The best 
reservoir is, however, useless when the channels to it are 
stopped up. Here lies the chief influence of the forest on 
the surface flow. 

When the ground is naturally thickly covered with plants, 
it has roots cutting through the soil. The roots form by 
their growth pipes and channels in the earth, so that it be- 
comes looser and more porous. It is easy to see that the 
thin grass mantle of a pasture, with its small, weak roots 
which hardly make any impression on the earth, cannot 
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This graph shows the discharge caused by a warm rain of about three and one-third 

inches, falling upon a snowfield of about eight inches, December, 1918. The maxi- 

mum run-off from the poorly forested and grazed Rappengraben watershed (note 

solid line) is from three to four times greater than from the completely forested 
Sperbelgraben (note broken line). 
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loosen the ground. The small grasses and herbs of the 
pasture also offer very little protection, and any sign of a 
natural loosening of the earth is always destroyed by the 
continual trampling of the grazing cattle, so that the pasture 
ground always 
remains hard 
and imperme- 
able. In the 
hay meadows 
conditions are 
a little better. 
The plants are 
larger, send 
their roots 
deeper, the 
hardening of 
the ground 
through the 
trampling of 
cattle is less 
likely, and 
during part of 
the year the 
high grasses 
protect the 
earth from the 
direct beating 
of the rain. 
In a_ thickly 
planted hay 
™ field a large 
part of the 
shower of rain 
is caught by 
the high, dense 
grass stems; 
the many 
stalks hinder 
the rapidity of the surface flow of the rainfall, whereby the 
sinking in of the rest of the water is made easier. Even more 
favourable is an uncultivated natural meadow. 

If a district in Switzerland is no longer in any way culti- 
vated, it soon seeds itself with larger herbs and bushes and 
finally, if left entirely to nature, becomes forest land. The 
roots of the forest trees penetrate into and loosen the soil, 
according to circumstances, to a depth of one, two or three 
metres. The surface of the earth is prevented from hardening 
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Showing the discharge of melting snow, without precipitation, in the spring of 1917. The daily variations in the 
discharge are much greater for the Rappengraben watershed (solid line) than on the completely forested Sperbelgraben 
(broken line). The peaks of variation are always higher and in most cases lower in the Rappengraben. 
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by the covering of fallen leaves and needles, and through the 
crowns of the trees. The ground of a well-kept forest is loose 
and porous, and can absorb a great deal of “sinking” water. 

Many hundreds of experiments, carried out all over Swit- 
zerland, show that pasture lands are almost non-porous. 
Three to five times better is the permeable earth of the hay 
field and ten to thirty times better that of good, uncultivated 
forest floors. 

If heavy rain falls on a pasture, very little water remains 
on the vegetation and it can only with difficulty penetrate 
into the earth and reach the subterranean reservoirs because 
of the hardness of the ground. Most of the water runs 
quickly over the sur- 
face and causes floods ine 
in the streams and 250 
rivers. 

If the same shower 200 
falls on well cared for 
forest land, most of the 
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water can sink into the 
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is that the percentage of wooded land in the mountains is 
comparatively small, because a large part of the catchment 
basins lie above the limit of the growth of forests. 

The Rhine district in Graubiinden is only eighteen per cent 
wooded and forty-three per cent of the area lies above the 
forest limit. The whole of the Engadin down to the Swiss 
frontier is only thirteen per cent wooded and seventy per 
cent of the district lies so high that no forests can grow 
there. The catchment basins of the Reuss up to the Vier- 
waldstattersee has only nine per cent forest and sixty-six per 
cent of the area lies above the forest limit. The Swiss Rhone 
valley as far as the Lake of Geneva has sixteen per cent 
forest, and fifty-four 
per cent of the district 
is so high that it could 
never be wooded. 

In the last fifty years 
Switzerland has newly 
afforested 16,956 hec- 
tares of land in dan- 





loose earth, move slow- 
ly through the ground 
and emerge only 
through springs, when 50 
the stream flow has 
long since run off. In 
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gerous catchment 
areas, which, however, 
amounts only to about 
0.4 per cent of the land 
area. It is evident that 
with this 0.4 per cent 


this way the forests can 
greatly diminish the 
danger of floods. 

If it rains for many 
days at a time, the stor- 
age capacity of the for- 
est soil can on excep- 





an grazed 


Showing the influence of vegetation on the amount and rapidity 
of infiltration into the soil. On grazed lands the infiltration 
ratio is very small for the greater part of the rainfall runs over 
the surface directly into the streams causing dangerous floods. In 
good forest soil nearly every rain can infiltrate, for the greater part 


of new forest not all 
floods can be pre- 
vented. It has also to 
be taken into consid- 
eration that Switzer- 
land produces only 
one-quarter to one- 





tional occasions be 
exhausted, and _there- 
fore as much water 
flows away from a wooded district as from an unwooded 
district. This, however, occurs very rarely. 

In their upper course all rivers have the tendency to carve 
out deeper river beds. The banks therefore become steeper 
and steeper, till they eventually begin to slip or to be worn 
away. The river carries the sediment down with it on its 
course, depositing it at last in the valley, where the water 
moves more slowly. It thus raises the river bed to such an 
extent that the water breaks out at the sides and floods fruit- 
ful districts, depositing piles of the sediment. Only by 
building barriers across the river can one make it impossi- 
ble for the river to cut a deeper bed. 

The banks can be held together if they are always com- 
pletely covered with plants. Every shower of rain sweeps 
earth off a bare surface, till there is nothing left but the 
rocky foundation. The rivers always carry a great deal of 
soil washed from the pasture lands because the earth is part- 
ly cut by the trampling of the cattle and because most of the 
rainfall flows away over the hardened ground. Thickly 
planted grass fields can hinder the fruitful earth from being 
carried away. Even better are shrubs, trees or vigorous 
forests, which drain the earth and at the same time bind it 
with deeply penetrating roots. Slopes planted with woods 
can withstand far steeper river banks than unwooded slopes. 
For a successful struggle against mountain torrents and in- 
undations in the plains, a complete collaboration of engi- 
neers, agriculturists and foresters is an absolute necessity. 

It will be asked why Switzerland, with good forest laws 
for the protection of her mountain forests, still has dev- 
astating floods in the rivers from time to time. The answer 


of the water moves through the soil curbing the height of floods. 


third of her food 
provisions herself, and 
it is therefore difficult 
to withdraw large tracts of cultivated land for afforestation. 

But the Swiss nation has realized the importance of pro- 
tecting its forests. A law, adopted by popular vote, demands 
that the wooded areas of Switzerland never be diminished. 
In the protection forests of the Alps even the private pro- 
prietor cannot fell a tree without the permission of the forest 
superintendent. As a compensation for this reduction in 
the rights of possession the State subscribes large sums to 
the building of roads and to afforestation in the protection 
forest districts. 

Just because, for economic and climatic reasons, the 
wooded area of Switzerland canot be much increased, it is 
absolutely necessary that we protect and care for our present 
forests. We must see to it that they regenerate properly and 
that the young plants are not destroyed by grazing animals. 
We must also take care that the forest floor does not become 
hard and must therefore never allow cattle in the protection 
forest except in time of real necessity. 

Only a vigorous and well kept forest, made up of the 
proper species of tree, can lessen the fear of flood and only 
a well kept forest can ensure keeping the earth in a correct 
condition to conduct large volumes of quickly sinking water 
to the underground reservoirs which feed our rivers in time 
of drought or frost, work the mills, the sawmills, the fac- 
tories and the electric power plants. 

May it be possible for our great sister republic to protect 
her forests against further destruction, before it is too late: 
otherwise new forests will have to be created, at tremendous 
cost, for the protection of the many millions of people who 
live on the lower course of the rivers. 








FEATHERS OF 


THE OKEFENOKEE 





In the Okefenokee—“back of beyond’—where things are found 
largely as the Creator made them, untouched by the hand of man. 
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WHEN FIVE MONTHS 

OF DROUGHT OPENED 

DOORS INTO HITHERTO 

UNPENETRATED WILDS 
OF BIRD LAND 


By 
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CTOBER in the south marks the beginning of fall. It is then 
that the sun swings into southern skies, the green cypress 
needles fade to a burnt golden brown, the nights become 
clean and cool once more, and the air is astir with birds 
winging southward, some bound for tropical Florida, some 
for lands beyond the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, others 
for winter homes below the equator in South America. 
To hundreds of thousands of these birds, the inland fresh water swamps of 
the southern states are airports on the airlines to the tropics. 

The Okefenokee swamp-—600,000 acres of watery wilderness lying on both 
sides of the Georgia-F lorida line—is one of the most interesting inland points 
in all the Southland to study birds and their habits. This is particularly true 
of autumn when the birds are changing their summer dresses and are be- 
coming resplendently arrayed. 

We were fortunate in selecting last fall for another exploration trip into 
the Okefenokee swamp because heretofore unpenetrated routes were open to 
us. For five months during the summer and fall no rain had fallen. The 
prolonged drought had laid its desecrating hand over the swamp. The famous 
Suwanee River that rises in the Okefenokee and is usually ten feet deep at the 
Griffis Place below Billy Lake was only a few inches in depth. The sheet of 
swamp water that normally covers three to four hundred thousand acres was 
drawn down to a few lakes and ponds, leaving exposed and open to explora- 
tion an enormous area of land, some of which had probably never before 
been dry. 

We spent fifteen days in the swamp. They were more valuable than many 
months during normal or high water. We camped on the shores of Minnie 
Lake at a spot where | had never seen the water less than four feet in depth. 
We went on foot into the open prairies where, on previous trips, we had to 
use canoes; on foot we pushed our way through tangled, matted, semi-tropical 
growth back into areas where probably no white man had ever before been. 
It would have been impossible to travel some of our routes by boat and 
insanity to attempt it on foot during normal water conditions because of the 
jungle. A rare opportunity was before us—an opportunity that might not 
come to a man again in many lifetimes—and we determined to avail ourselves 
of it. 

There was an urging in our hearts to get away from the tracked lanes and 
even the infrequently traveled water routes, and to penetrate “back of beyond,” 
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The Osprey, called the Fish 
Eagle by the natives of the 
Okefenokee. This swamp is 
the only place these birds 
have ever been found to 
breed away from salt water. 
They place their nests in 
high, commanding positions. 





Because of the long drought, hitherto unpenetrated routes were open for exploration in the Swamp. This open 
Prairie formerly lay under water, the water line being pla‘nly visible on the trees and shrubbery in the background. 
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The shores of Minnie Lake, where our explorers camped for fifteen days during their 
trip to the Southland to study the birds and their habits at home in the inland fresh 
water swamps, of which Okefenokee is one of the most interesting and outstanding. 


to see things as the Creator had made them, untouched by 
the hand of man. There was a hope in our breasts that we 
might find wild life that was said to be extinct because it 
had disappeared from the eyes of the civilized world. 

The Okefenokee was one of the last strongholds of the 
Florida wolf and the eastern panther. So it is the wilder- 
ness in which several vanishing species of birds have chosen 
to make their last stand. Why it is that one race should be 
doomed and another that is almost identical in appearance, 
size, habits, food and locality be destined to live on prolifi- 
cally is beyond human understanding. But such is the case 
with two species of woodpeckers and two species of cranes 
inhabiting the swamp. Such it is also with the Trumpeter 
Swan and the Whistling Swan. 

Perhaps the most interesting bird found in the Okefenokee 
is the Ivory-billed Woodpecker. In size and appearance and 
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flight he closely resembles the Pil. 
iated Woodpecker, with the ex- 
ception of an “ivory” bill and 
wings that show a large patch of 
white toward the tips when he is 
perched on a tree. The white 
patch shows on both birds in 
flight. In building their nests, 
they make an elliptical rather 
than a round hole in the tree as do 
their cousins, the Piliateds. And 
rather than the loud “cow-cow- 
cow-cow of the latter bird, the 
Ivory-billed is said to have a 
rather subdued, musical “yap- 
yap-yap” that closely resembles 
the notes of a tin horn. 

The Ivory-billed was once well 
distributed over the vast and 
wild domain of the Okefenokee. 
The huge and ancient cypress 
tree was where it built its home. 
The gray, rough trunks, draped 
with Spanish moss, supplied the 
bugs and worms as food. A deso- 
late land of forest and water and 
brush rarely penetrated by man, 
was its domain. Now the wilder- 
ness areas are not as wild as they 
once were, the cypress stands 
have been logged, the woods are 
no longer virgin and the Ivory- 
billed has taken his last stand in 
the heart of the Okefenokee, in the 
vicinity of Minnie Lake, a small 
area not touched by the logging 
crews. They have become silent, 
wary birds and a glimpse of one 
is a rare but delightful sight. 

I was unable to locate the 
Ivory-Bills which I was told are 
breeding in the vicinity of Minnie 
Island. These birds were de- 
scribed graphically to me by Lem 
Griffis and several of the Lee boys 
who spoke of the bird’s white 
bill, of the “tin-panny” noise they 
bl made, and of the “funny-shaped” 
hole in which they live. One of 
them said that he camped on the 
edge of Minnie Island during the 
spring and for several days while 
he was there he observed the 
birds which seemed to be breeding in a tree near his camp 
site. From their descriptions, I am sure that these natives 
actually saw the Ivory-Billed Woodpecker which is consid- 
ered practically extinct. But I was unable to locate the spot 
described to me or to find any trace of the birds on account 
of the low water. 

Less is known about this species of bird than any other 
bird in existence today. They are commonly thought to be 
very closely related to the Piliated Woodpecker, but in reality 
their closest living relative is the Imperial Woodpecker of 
Mexico. Like the raven, they have followed the wilderness 
to its last stand and they are a doomed species of birds. I have 
never seen a person who knew of a dead Ivory-billed and yet 
they are disappearing. Nature is strange in her ways. 

The group of birds in the swamp that is perhaps the most 
interesting because of their size and distribution is the group 
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known as the wading birds, to which 
belong the Herons, Ibis and Egrets 
(known as plume birds). At breed- 
ing time these birds congregate in 
certain sections of the sw amp to lay 
their eggs and raise their young. 
Thousands and thousands of them 
build their nests together in these 
large rookeries. As many as fifteen 
nests have 
been seen in 
one tree. The 
species seen at 
one of the 
largest rook- 
eries include 
the Louisiana 
Heron, the 
Little Blue 
and Great 
Blue Herons, 
the Green Her- 
on, the Black- 
crowned and 
Yellow- 
crowned Night 
Herons, the 
Egret and 
Snowy Egret, 
the Anhinga, 
Wood Ibis, 
Roseate Spoon 
Bill and Flor- 
ida Cormorant. 

Of the several rookeries found 
in the Okefenokee Swamp, the 
largest was on Minnie Lake 
Island, said to be the most in- 
accessible region of this vast 
wilderness. Here thousands of 
the birds congregate in the 
spring. The nests of all the 
species are so nearly alike that 
one cannot identify the nest 
and eggs unless he sees the bird 
on it. The nests are very crude 
in construction and arrange- 
ment, being as a rule, a great 
platform of loosely woven sticks 
and placed on almost any limb 
or fork in the tree. Another 
and smaller rookery occurs near 
the “run” from Billie’s Lake to 
Minnie Lake, in a small clump 
of cypress trees between Dave 
Island and Billie Island. An- 
other is found north of Minnie 
Lake Island near a lake called 
“Big Water” and one is located 
at Gum Slue near the canal 
east of Floyd’s Island. Perhaps 
the smallest rookery in the 
swamp and one in which more 
Egrets build than any other 
bird is located at Dinner Pong 
Lake above Billie Island. 

One of the wading birds, 
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however, that does not nest with his 
kin in the rookeries is the Sandhill 
Crane. He builds out on the prairie, 
alone, using as nesting material the 
reeds and marsh grass. Unlike his 
cousins, the herons and other birds of 
the colony, which lay from four to six 
blue eggs, the eggs of this bird number 
only two and are brown in color. I 
have seen sev- 
eral Sandhill 
Cranes on vari- 
ous trips into 
the swamp and 
I always get a 
thrill when I 
hear their star- 
tled, vibrant 
“whoop-a-loop- 
a-loop” flung 
out across the 
marshland. At 
first I thought 
these notes 
came from the 
Whooping 
Crane, that is 
almost extinct, 
and is about 
twice the size of 
the Sandhill. 
Even when I 
learned my mis- 
take, the thrill 
of seeing this bird was not in 
the least diminished. 

On my trip into the Okefe- 
nokee last fall, I had a chance 
to study several birds which 
have always interested me 
greatly. Foremost among these 
is the Anhinga, commonly 
known as the Snake Bird or 
Water Turkey. This bird is said 
to be the missing link between 
the Herons and Cormorants. He 
has come down with the cy- 
press and Alligator from the 
past and belongs to the land in 
which he lives. His diversified 
ability to fly, perch in trees, 
swim and wade, and his almost 
grotesque appearance as com- 
pared to our other dainty and 
graceful birds, seem to mark 
him as a herald from another 
age. When we frightened one 
of these birds out of a tree 


Birds at home in the Okefenokee. Upper center 
is the Florida Barred Owl—by far the most com- 
mon bird of the swamp. At the left center is the 


Anhinga—a very interesting bird said to be the BS sali eas : 

missing link between the Herons and Cormorants, mane ee ia eset ag 
noted for its peculiar abilities and habits, de- dive. Several times when we 
scribed fascinatingly by the author. It is also appeared suddenly around a 
known as the Snake Bird or Water Turkey. bend in the river and startled 
Right center is the Great Blue Heron, of the a Snake Bird from his perch 
plume bird group, and below is an interesting, in a tree. he would launch his 


intimate study of the inquisitive Red-tailed Hawk. clumsy body into the air. fly 
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blindly into a limb and fall into the water and we would 
not see him again. The Snake Bird is the only web-footed 
bird I know that persistently perches in trees. He builds 
his nest in the trees of the rookery with the Herons and 
other wading birds and seems at home under any condition 
to which he is subjected. 

These birds are called Snake Birds because of their ability 
to swim through the water with only their eyes visible. The 
black plumage of their bodies blends with the black waters 
of the southern streams and makes them hard to distinguish, 
even by keen eyes. They are excellent swimmers, as evi- 
denced by their diet of fish. We had a rare opportunity to 
study one of them that seemed to inhabit the “bonnet patch” 
(which is the native term for a patch of lily pads) across 
the lake from our camp. Between twelve 
and one o'clock every day we observed 
him on an old log near the shore. He 
would dive into the water and shortly af- 
terward appear with a fish. Standing on 
the log, he would throw the fish into the 
air, catch it head first in his bill and swal- 
low it. This little incident was repeated 
at almost the same hour every day that we 
were in camp on Minnie Lake. 

Another of the interesting birds which 
I wished to observe on this trip into the 
swamp was the Wood Ibis. He is com- 
monly known as the American Stork, 
closely resembling and near kin to the 
common Stork of Europe. Unlike the 
European Stork, however, that builds 
among the housetops of the villages, the 
Wood Ibis leads a life far from the smoke 
of cities. He is limited to the swamps of 
the southern states and, unlike many of 
his family, does not migrate but lives in 
the same locality season after season. The 
Okefenokee Swamp is probably the north- 
ernmost point of his occurrence. 

Early each morning when the cold mists 
still clung close about camp, we could 
hear the whistling wings of great numbers 
of these birds going over. At night when 
the sun had gone down and the dusk be- 
came gray, they came back in little 
groups numbering from three to ten fly- 
ing to their roosts on the open prairie. 
We became interested in knowing where 
these birds went during the day for we 
never saw one on the ground. So one day 
we set out, following the route thev seem- 
ingly chose in the mornings. Several 
hundred yards from camp we jumped a bear that lumbered 
off to the southward. I climbed a tree to observe his progress 
and a few minutes later saw a great commotion about a mile 
away. The air became thick with circling, screaming birds. 
We wondered what could be the attraction for so many birds. 

Due to the long drought, the water had fallen several feet 
below normal for that season and the swamp was especially 
dry. Fish that usually had the run of hundreds of thousands 
of acres of swamp were concentrated in the several lakes and 
ponds scattered over the area. Here in the open swamp, we 
found a shallow muddy lake holding literally thousands of 
fish. The depression so prevalent over the world was cer- 
tainly not in evidence here. The wading birds and the avi- 
fishers such as the Kingfisher and Osprey were gorging 
themselves and building up their winter supply of fat. The 


Osprey is called the Fish Eagle by the natives of the Oke- 
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AN AprRiL SONG 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Now, once more, the crocus flames, 
The tulip lifts its cup; 

And over every green morass, 

Beyond the utmost lengths of grass, 
Earth drinks the wonder up. 


There is a glory in the world; 
The morning is like wine, 
And pale ascension lilies lean 
Like gods who late in heaven have been 


Half Howerlike, half divine. 


O sweet revival of the grass! 
O sweeter songs that rise, 
When jocund April leads her train 
Through the gold sunlight and the rain, 
And earth is paradise. 
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fenokee. The swamp is the only spot they have ever been 
found to breed away from salt water. Their nests, several 
of which have been found in the swamp, are bulky masses of 
sticks located in the top of tall cypress or pine trees. All 
of these had high, commanding positions overlooking the 
marsh or forest. 

Of the smaller migratory birds several are especially in- 
teresting. I had seen the Swallowtail Kite, that is perhaps 
the most graceful of all our aerial performers, in the swamp 
during the spring migration, but he could not be found in 
the fall. I later learned that he never visits the swamp except 
in the spring of the year. Of the smaller perching birds such 
as the Ruby-crowned and Golden-crowned Kinglets, the Cat- 
bird, Robin, Wrens, some of the Warblers, and Flycatchers, 
the Phoebe that belongs to this latter 
group, seems to be the most common. 
This friendly little bird was found along 
the lakes and streams in great numbers. | 
had known them in their spring and sum- 
mer range in the mountains and had seen 
them around waterfalls, under cool. wet 
rock cliffs... . always near water. That 
they should choose a winter home such as 
the Okefenokee Swamp delighted rather 
than surprised me. 

Two amusing incidents happened while 
we were in the swamp last fall. The first 
was with a hawk. One afternoon we had 
followed the trail of a bear far across the 
swamp into an area that is normally iso- 
lated from all human beings. It lav far 
back in the swamp near a little patch of 
high ground called Dave Island. No 
“runs,” which are the boat trails of the 
swamp, go near this spot and during high 
water the brush of the low, scrubby Cas- 
sina Berry and Laurel is so thick that 
traveling in a boat is impossible. We had 
stopped to rest when Stevens, who was 
my Companion-de-V oyage, called my at- 
tention to a Red Shouldered Hawk 
perched in a Blackgum tree not twenty 
feet over our heads, regarding us curi- 
ously. We stared at him in return, for 
hawks in our part of the country do not 
keep their perch twenty feet from the 
head of a human being. The way he 
hopped around, regarding us, made me 
believe that he had never seen a man. We 
walked under the tree in which he sat and 
moved up the swamp, while he followed 
us flying from tree to tree over our heads. 
Seemingly satisfied, he flew away, leaving us to wonder what 
he thought of these strange creatures who dared invade his 


( Reprinted ) 


domain. 
One night while we were on the lake, we heard a commo- 


tion in the bushes on the edge. I turned my powerful spot 
light in that direction and caught sight of a Florida Barred 
Owl, which is by far the most common owl of the swamp, 
thrashing in the laurel. A moment later a Kingfisher came 
screaming out of the undergrowth near the owl and flew up 
the river. The owl swept up to a nearby dead stub and sat 
there with squinted eyes. looking down at the light. Not 
being able to understand that blinding thing on the water. 
he turned his head away to get accustomed to the darkness. 
I squeaked like a mouse and Stevens splashed in the water 
with the paddle. The big, rounded head snapped again to- 
ward the light and looked at us a (Continuing on page 253) 
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An Old World 
Tree of Commerce 


FIRMLY ROOTED IN THE NEW WORLD, 
THE CHINA WOOD OILTREE HOLDS THE 
LURE OF GREAT POSSIBILITIES 


By INEZ HALE MACDUFF 


N the brow of a sloping hill near Tallahassee, 
() Florida, there stands a large tree with a smooth 





Cluster of tung oil flowers. 


gray trunk and angular branches. It is enclosed Agriculture. 


within a small square by a rusty iron fence bearing a 


metal marker with an 
inscription. The ground 
around it is covered 
with fallen leaves, 
curving dried hulls of 
large round nuts, and 
withered husks of nut 
meats divided into sym- 
metrical sections. 
Scattered here and 
there over the pasture 
in which it stands and 
through its fringes of 
woodland are growing 
trees of the same type. 
A short distance to the 
south is an irregular 
hedge of them which 
some observer has 
planted, perhaps to ex- 
press an_ inarticulate 
appreciation of beauty. 
It is the Chinese tung 
oil tree, often known 
as the China wood oil 
tree, and its successful 
naturalization in the 
United States com- 
pletes an important ex- 
periment begun by the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a 
quarter of a century 
ago. The tree within 
the little enclosure is 
the first tung oil tree 
planted in Florida and 
is one of the first to 
grow to maturity on the 
North American conti- 
nent. It was planted 





Florida, leased to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for experimental purposes. 
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in 1906 by the late William H. Raynes, an enthusiastic ama- 
teur horticulturist, from seed furnished by the Department of 


Tung oil, derived from the tung nut, has been a valuable 


commodity in China for 
more than five thou- 
sand years, but it was 
not introduced into the 
United States until 
1869 and did not come 
into general industrial 
use until 1905. It is 
now the fourth largest 
chemical import which 
reaches the United 
States, over twelve mil- 
lion gallons, one hun- 
dred million pounds, 
being shipped to this 
country annually from 
the ports of Hankow, 
Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong. 

The increasing diffi- 
culty of securing ad- 
equate and unadulter- 
ated supplies of the oil 
for use by American 
industry prompted 
governmental officials 
to initiate a series of 
experiments in the 
early part of the twen- 
tieth century in the 
hope that the tung oil 
tree might prove adapt- 
able to conditions on 
the North American 
continent and be even- 
tually grown on a com- 
mercial scale. There 
are now 8,000 acres of 
tung oil groves in the 
southeastern states, 
with hundreds of thou- 
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sands of young plants in nurseries, but 
commercial production of the oil is as yet 
confined to northern Florida. State au- 
thorities estimate that this acreage will 
have to be multiplied many times before 
the present requirements of American industry 
are fully met. 

The tree was first planted in California, and 
shortly afterward it was introduced into Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Florida and Texas. 
Plants and seed were distributed for a number 
of years. These early experimental plots were 
highly valuable in demonstrating which sec- 
tions of the United States were suited to the 
growing of the tung oil tree, but thus far 
Florida is the only State in which it has con- 
tinued to grow and produce under conditions 
which warrant commercialization of the proj- 
ect. The Department of Agriculture advises 
its planting in a very narrow strip along the 
northern Gulf Coast and in the extreme south- 
eastern and southern parts of Georgia, but as 
yet commercial production has been confined 
to the north central portion of Florida. 

Of special interest is the observation that 
this particular area is on the same parallel as 
the region in which tung oil trees have been grown for thou- 
sands of years in China, with similar temperature, rainfall 
and general climatic conditions. Opinions differ as to the 
minimum temperature which the trees will stand, but those 
which mature and bear with success are not subjected to a 
temperature lower than twenty-five degrees above zero, and 
that infrequently. The age, heaith and environment of the 
plants are important factors in combating low tempera- 
tures. 

American-grown tung oil at present comes from Aleurites 
fordi, which is the hardiest and most valuable species of the 
genus. It is native to the provinces lying adjacent to the 
Yangtze River in central and western China, and it grows ex- 
tensively there under primitive methods of cultivation or 
without cultivation. Aleurites montana, growing in south- 
eastern China, is less hardy and does not bear prolifically. 





A young tung oil tree bearing fruit, which 
is about the size of a small apple, each 
nut containing from three to seven seeds. 
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The beginning of a tung oil grove near Gaines- 
ville, to augment the 8,000 acres of young 
trees now growing in the southeastern states. 


However, it is thought by many to be more suited to the ex- 
treme southern portions of Florida than the fordi. Aleurites 
trisperma grows in the Philippine Islands, producing a lim- 
ited amount of oil of secondary quality, and Aleurites cor- 
data, which grows in Japan and Formosa, also produces an 
inferior oil in small quantities. | Aleurites moluccana is 
widely scattered through the tropics under various names, 
but it has not been adapted to commercial use. The fordi 
produces more than ninety per cent of China’s exported tung 
oil. 

In the spring, terminal buds, which may be either fruit 
buds or leaf buds, are formed at the ends of the branches 
grown during the preceding season, and in early experiments 
it was found that these buds are affected favorably by the 
application of suitable fertilizer early in February. The 
Chinese trees are said to bear a single nut at the terminal, but 
the cluster type has been developed in this 
country, thus materially increasing the yield of 
each tree. 

The flowers are either staminate or pistillate 
—male or female—but both are found on one 
tree. Since only pistillate flowers develop 
into fruit, trees which regularly bear pistillate 
flowers in clusters are of course the most de- 
sirable for commercial use, and it has been 
demonstrated by experiments that seeds from 
such trees retain this cluster fruiting character- 
istic in more than ninety per cent of their 
plantings. 

Following the flowers the foliage appears in 
clusters of large dark green leaves, each 
roughly heart-shaped, and from them the 
Chinese name of the tree, tung-yu-shu, is de- 
rived, tung meaning “heart.” The tree is quite 
ornamental, as it grows to a height of twenty- 
five feet or more, with an equal spread. Its 
peculiar branching habit, however, large ca- 
talpa-like leaves and mass of early blossoms, 
give it a unique appearance. 

The fruit averages about thz size of a small 
apple, each nut containing from three to seven 
seeds, and it is a dark olive green, turning to 
dark brown as it matures. The seeds resemble 
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castor beans in appearance, and their meat is white and very 
oily. In the early autumn the nuts ripen and drop to the 
ground, where they sometimes burst open from the base up- 
ward and expose the seeds. 

In China it is customary to knock the fruit from the trees 
before maturity, collect it and allow it to ferment until the 
husk can be easily removed. This is highly injurious to the 
quality of the pressed oil. The Chinese perform by hand all 
of the work of gathering the fruit, drying, hulling and crack- 
ing the nuts and pressing the oil from the seeds, using the 
crudest and most laborious methods. This renders the pro- 
portionate quantity of oil from a given crop small and the 
quality inferior. The Chinese oil varies so much in quality 
and is so frequently adulterated that no American manufac- 
turer will acccept a tank for unloading until it has been 
thoroughly tested. 

After experimenting with several methods, a scientific 
mechanical pressing plant was perfected and put in opera- 
tion near Gainesville, Florida, in 1929. Here the complete 
unit of the plant, requiring the services of only a few men, 
performs the work that is done by hand in China by from 
700 to 1,000 men. The 
American oil is not 
touched by human 
hands after the nuts 
enter the decortica- 
tion machine. This 
new press reduces the 
oil content of the resi- 
due to about five per 
cent, as contrasted 
with twenty per cent 
the Chinese leave in 
the cake after operat- 
ing their small 
wooden hand presses. 
The American oil is 
light-colored, neutral 
as to acid content, 
and has a much better 
chemical analysis 
than the imported 
product. 

During the first 
season of the plant’s 


operation 100,000 
pounds of tung nuts, the Florida 
yielding 20,000 


pounds of American- 

grown oil, were 

handled. As yet most of the nuts produced have been used 
for planting purposes, but when full production of present 
tung tree acreage is reached it is believed that the American 
oil will bring a premium of from one to two cents a pound 
over the dark and frequently adulterated Chinese product. 
Under proper conditions the tung tree bears a fair crop of 
nuts the fourth year from seed, and marked increases in the 
amount of oil produced from American-grown nuts will be 
made within the next few years. American manufacturers 
have eagerly sought for experimental and comparative pur- 
poses all the oil thus far produced in this country. Plants 
will probably be established in small units consisting of one 
decortication machine and two expellers, the whole handling 
3,000 pounds of nuts an hour. Such a unit requires from 
2,500 to 3,000 acres of tung oil trees for its profitable opera- 
tion. 

The Chinese long ago discovered the valuable water-proof- 
ing and rapid-drying qualities of this oil, and by the exer- 
cise of ingenuity in adapting it to their needs they have been 
able to get along satisfactorily without rubber. They use it 





Fourteen-year-old tung oil trees on the grounds of 


State Agricultural College. 
are planted too close together for satisfactory results. 
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on all forms of wood structures and masonry, and apply it to 
their junks and other water-craft to render them water-proof. 
They also lacquer furniture and paint cloth, silk and paper 
with it. Tung oil forms the principal ingredient of a pasty 
substance which serves as a filler in all wood surfaces and 
has been used to calk the seams of boats for thousands of 
years. The early writings of Marco Polo frequently men- 
tion this use of the oil. It is also used by the Chinese in 
concrete, soap and medicine, and it forms a rather unsatis- 
factory fuel for lighting purposes. 

In the United States tung oil has been principally used 
as a necessary ingredient of water-resistant paints, varnishes 
and enamels, and there is no known commodity that will take 
its place for this purpose. It is also used in the manufacture 
of insulating compounds for all kinds of electrical apparatus 
and wiring, water-proofing for raincoats, bath curtains and 
other water-resisting fabrics, automobile brake bands, gas- 
kets and fittings for machinery, and many other commodities 
in every-day use. Eight hundred and fifty large manufac- 
turing concerns use it in quantities, and one electric com- 
pany alone utilizes nearly 1,500,000 pounds of tung oil each 
year. 

Substantial invest- 
ments in tung oil 
groves in Florida 
have been made by 
paint and _ varnish 
manufacturers who 
are gravely concerned 
over the uncertainty 
and inadequacy of the 
supplies imported 
from China, particu- 
larly under existing 
political conditions 
in that country. The 
British government is 
also giving intensive 
study to the possibil- 
ity of producing tung 
oil in its colonies, 
and experiments are 
being conducted in a 
number of them. 

Thus the small 
shipment of nuts 
from Chinese tung oil 
trees which was sent 
to the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture in 1905, by the United States consul-general at 
Hankow, promises to develop into an industry of world-wide 
importance. 

One might ponder long on the extent this valuable chemical 
import from the ancient land of the Far East will be affected 
by the recent warlike gestures at Shanghai. This great city. 
now in ruins from shells and fire, is one of the chief ports of 
China, and millions of gallons of China wood oil are dis- 
patched yearly to America and Europe. Too, the large val- 
leys and great plains stretching from its waterfront root 
thousands upon thousands of tung oil trees. If the ruthless 
march of war continues in China the export of tung oil, as 
well as its source, the trees, will be seriously menaced. This 
is decidedly true should the war area engulf Hankow and 
Hong Kong. 

But it places the experiment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in a conspicuous position, and if growth is parallel to 
possibilities the old tung old tree near Tallahassee, enclosed 
by a small rusty fence, may become a monument to a new and 
rich American forest of commerce. 
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Forest Conservation as a 
Function of State Government 
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Virgin timber in the New York State Forest 
Preserves, where a policy of public forests was 
inaugurated in advance of the establishment of 
the National Forests. The original law speci- 
fied that the lands in the State Forest Preserves 
should be forever kept as wild forest lands. 





By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


NE of the most significant developments in forestry has 
() been the widening of the public activities in different 

states. Forty-five states now appropriate public funds 
for forestry work; and this does not include the activities in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico and the Philippines. Thirty- 
nine states have a central agency or bureau charged with the 
promotion of the conservation of the forests within their bor- 
ders. This list includes practically all of the states in which 
there are forests of importance, other than those administered 
by the Federal Government. The extent of the public activities 
in the different states varies widely. The smallest annual con- 
tribution is $581 and the largest more than $1,500,000. The 
fact of importance, however, is that forestry has officially been 
brought into the program of development of most of the states 
of the union. 

Forestry is often spoken of as a public problem. By this is 
meant there are public benefits and services from forests dif- 
ferent in character from those derived from other resources, 
and that the problems involved in achieving the purposes of 
forestry require for their solution the participation of the pub- 
lic in ways that are distinctive. There are vital public interests 
in the proper utilization of all natural resources. The public 
is benefitted if they are used wisely; it suffers if they are wasted. 
Throughout history the forests have contributed in manifold 
ways to the economic development of the country and to the 
comfort and convenience of the people. Vast quantities of tim- 
ber have been available for building construction and for the 
fabrication of implements and articles used in industry and in 
our every day life. When one source of supply has been ex- 
hausted new bodies of material have been opened up to furnish 
the country’s needs. Even today the central markets are sup- 
plied with wood products of high quality obtained from the 
so-called virgin forests. But the reserves of old timber readily 
accessible are fast being diminished and increasingly the coun- 
try’s need must be met from timber that followed the first 
cuttings. 

The continuance of a supply of timber of good quality for 
industrial use is a public problem of first order. Predictions 
are frequently made of late that the use of wood will greatly 
decrease. Sometimes, I fear, this suggestion is used as an ex- 
cuse for the failure of owners to employ the measures essential 
to secure a replacement of trees of good quality after lumber- 
ing. Present conditions of industrial depression and under- 
consumption of wood products should not blind the people to 
the necessity of making provision for the certain needs of those 
who will follow. Wood is an essential raw product, better for 
a great many purposes than any other materials. Science and 
invention yearly find new uses of wood that contribute to the 
national need. Fortunately the forests may be perpetuated, 
but materials of high quality and in abundance can be grown 
successfully only by the application of special effort and skill. 

The production of raw materials for use is, however, only 
one of the services of the forest. There are certain general 
benefits which are derived from the very existence of well man- 
aged forests. I refer to the functions of protecting the soil on 
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the hills and mountain slopes, the influence of forests in 
regulating the runoff of water, and their utility for recrea- 
tion and as a home of wild life. The nation is dealing not 
merely with a question of raw materials useful in industry 
and the arts, but with other broad services of the forest that 
touch human interests at many points. Experience is 
teaching the country the significance of these general values 
inherent in forests. The very consequences of forest destruc- 
tion, felt more and more each decade, are emphasizing their 
vital importance. The washing of soils that never should 
have been cleared, the losses from torrents and floods, the 
irregularity of the streams and rivers used by local com- 
munities and industries, the impoverishment of extensive 
regions through the depletion of the forests, and the destruc- 
tion of scenic and recreational features of high value, are 
bringing home to the nation that forests, well distributed 
and strategically located, are a public necessity. 

It is often the general benefits of forests, rather than the 
need of maintaining the supply of wood products, that is 
most appealing to the average citizen as a reason for forest 
conservation. Wood has always been furnished in abun- 
dance. The possibility of embarrassing scarcity later on 
is given little thought, just as most persons are not con- 
cerned about the supply of coal, oil, iron, copper and other 
materials, no matter how dark the picture of future short- 
age may be painted by experts. A single flood that washes 
out bridges and roads, a forest fire that scars the countryside, 
a drought that dries up the springs and streams on denuded 
land, are far more convincing to the average person of the 
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importance of forests than the destruction of millions of feet 
of timber in some remote section which he has never seen. 

It frequently is the case that the chief support of the 
forestry movement in a given state or region comes from 
those who are more interested in the values and public serv- 
ice of the standing trees and forests than in the future supply 
of lumber. This is well illustrated in the State of New York 
which inaugurated a policy of public forests well in advance 
of establishment of the National Forests. The actuating 
motive of the majortiy of those who were responsible for 
that legislation in 1885 was to preserve the forest for its 
general public benefits. The original law specified that the 
lands constituting state forest preserves should forever be 
kept as wild forest lands. This policy was further strength- 
ened by the constitutional amendment of 1894 which ex- 
pressly prohibited the cutting of trees on the State lands in 
the forest preserve counties. The people believed that the 
forests in a wild state would be of greater benefit to them 
than if used for industrial purposes. Whatever may be said 
of the disadvantages of such a sweeping restriction on the 
New York Forest Preserve, the important fact remains that 
the forests are still there, serving in watershed protection 
and available for the recreational use that has been growing 
in volume by leaps and bounds in recent years. The forests 
on the cut-over lands which were acquired are growing, 
the open spaces have been replanted, and there will be a 
great forest reserve of timber if later on economic pressure 
forces its industrial use. 

More recently the recreational objective of forest con- 





In developing our wild forest lands, maintaining stream flow through the establishment of protection forests, and ex- 
For the forests offer opportunities 
for fishing, hunting, camping, exploration and other types of recreation of immeasurable value. 


tending wilderness areas through public cooperation, great contribution is made. 
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servation has piayed an important role in other sections of 
the country. While it is difficult to measure the various 
factors that:bring about the support of public forest activi- 
ties in a given state, it is probable that the recent extraor- 
dinary interest in forestry in the Lake States has been 
in considerable part due to the activities of men primarily 
interested in recreation. Some states have been ready to 
contribute to forest parks when they are not ready to estab- 
lish state forests. Witness the local support of the Great 
Smoky National Park, in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and the Shenandoah National Park in Virginia, for the 
establishment of which the states have liberally contributed 
their share. 

There have been times when the interest in forests for their 
natural attractions and recreation service has been regarded 
as sentimental. Perhaps some of the so-called sentimental- 
ists and visionaries saw further than the economists. The 
preservation of the forest for its own sake is now assuming 
very large economic proportions. The outdoor recreation 
movement has created new values and greater services from 
forests. One often reads of the recreation industry of given 
states yielding annual returns of many millions of dollars, 
where the forest is the central feature of attraction. 

The enumeration of the advantages of forests which I have 
indicated does not, however, fully explain the public neces- 
sity for the efforts which The American Forestry Association 
and other interests are making in forest conservation. One 
of the most important services of the forest is its contribu- 
tion to the up-building and maintenance of the industrial 
structure of rural communities. These efforts have to do not 
merely with supplying lumber products to people living at 
points remote from the forests, or with conserving attractive 
recreation areas for city dwellers who reach them by train 
and automobile, or with the regulation of rivers to safeguard 
the interests of navigation and water power for general in- 
dustry. They are concerned also with the welfare of the 
people in the communities near the forests which depend 
upon their resources for a livelihood. The various services 
of the forest which I have mentioned are of great value to 
all the people; the activities involved in making the forests 
available for use contribute to the support of local popu- 
lations. 

Accounts of towns and counties which have been im- 
poverished and depopulated because of the exhaustion of 
the forest resource that has been the basis of their industrial 
existence are repeatedly brought before the American people. 
Vast areas of land are being forfeited to the counties and 
states because the owners can no longer hold them after 
stripping off the timber. In the Northeast a great number of 
farms, supported in part through local forest activities, have 
been abandoned. In the South the difficulties of building a 
population in many sections are enhanced because the for- 
ests which must contribute to community support have been 
or are being cut off. 

New York State is embarking on a vast project, involving 
$20,000,000 or more of public money, of acquiring and 
reforesting lands formerly used for field and pasture. Many 
small public forests of five hundred acres or more in area 
will be established and the cleared lands replanted. What 
is the purpose of this public undertaking? It is not for tim- 
ber alone. These scattered areas will have some bearing, 
I have no doubt, on water conservation. They will render 
some service in recreation and in conserving wild life. The 
service that interests me and which I believe must be the 
ultimate justification of the undertaking is the influence of 
these state enterprises on the nearby local communities. The 
very existence of a state establishment, with its public activi- 
ties, instills new confidence and hope in a struggling com- 
The state in its own protection will see to it that 
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the surrounding forests are well protected from fire. 
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influence of the forest officers will serve to bring about a 
more intelligent handling of forests in the vicinity. People 
will take pride in the local state forest and will contribute 
to the convenience of those visiting it through improved 
roads and hotel and other facilities, receiving rewards for 
their efforts. And ultimately when the forests on the state 
areas and surrounding private forests have reached the 
period of economic use, the direct service of the timber in 
aiding local industry will be a vital factor in community 
prosperity. When the perpetuation of the forest and the 
restoration of denuded lands are urged, it is with a mind 
to human benefits, the increase of rural population, the 
stabilization of local industry—agriculture as well as forest 
industry—and the sustaining of community prosperity, as 
well as the satisfying of the more general needs of the people 
of the states and of the nation. 

The public is participating in one way or another in 
problems relating to the development of all natural re- 
sources. The most conspicuous illustration is the public 
activity in the promotion of the interests of agriculture. 
The problems of forestry also are such as to require the 
participation of the public in their solution, and in ways 
different from those which are applicable to other resources. 
This is due, first, to the fact that forests are exposed to in- 
jury or destruction by fire and by certain virulent insect 
and fungus pests; second, to the need of conserving forests 
for their general benefits, which will not be safeguarded 
without action by the public itself; and third, to the peculiar 
character of the problems of forest production arising out 
of the long period of time required for trees to reach a size 
suited to industrial use. 

Experience has demonstrated that success in protection of 
forests from fire requires the coordinated efforts of both 
public and private agencies. Fire protection on private 
lands made no substantial headway in most sections of the 
country until there was organized in the several states a 
system of preventive work under the direction of the state 
forester or other authorized public agency. The most con- 
spicuous achievement in state forestry has been the direction 
of the state-wide protective work. The national interests in- 
volved in forests have justified federal expenditures now 
aggregating about $1,500,000 a year in aid of this work. The 
contributions of the states amount to about $3,000,000 a 
year. Private owners furnish something over $1,222,000 for 
the cooperative protective work, in addition to what they may 
expend independently on their own properties. The public 
thus participates in the undertaking financially, it directs the 
general system of organized protection, and brings into effec- 
tive correlation the various interests concerned. Without such 
public action the private owner is almost powerless to safe- 
guard his property from fire. The forest fire has by no 
means been mastered. Some states have only just begun 
their system of protection. But the very fact that all of the 
states in the Union in which there are forests of importance 
can qualify for federal cooperation under the provisions of 
the Clarke-McNary Act is an element of great significance 
in forestry. 

The lands needed for general public benefits are common- 
ly classed as protection forests. They require a different type 
of management from that which can ordinarily be provided 
by private ownership. Strategically located forests are 
needed for watershed protection. It is the well managed 
forest which serves this function in the highest degree. The 
private forest upon which very extensive clearings may be 
made periodically and upon which intensive fire protection 
may not be feasible, will not in the long run meet the public 
needs. The maintenance of a capital stock of timber avail- 
able for continued support of local industries will not be 
assured by private owners unless this is required by public 
action as is the case in Sweden and certain other European 
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countries. The broad public benefits centering around the 
recreation service of forests certainly will not be cbtained 
from private owners who may at any time decide to exclude 
the public. Usually a single protection forest may serve 
most if not all the general public benefits above indicated. 
These facts constitute the first need for the establishment of 
public forest reservations and parks. These principles have 
already been recognized in this country as in other coun- 
tries the world over. Private owners cannot be expected to 
expend effort and money merely to provide the special type 
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The Presidential Range, in the beautiful White Mountain National Forest in New Hampshire. 
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the government, the states, counties and towns, there is no 
thought that the forest problem is wholly to be solved by 
public ownership. The bulk of the forests of the country are 
owned now and will continue to be owned privately. Thus 
the country must look in the long run to private forests for 
the supply of most of the lumber and other raw products of 
the forest used in industry. The public forests will, in a 
measure, contribute to the supply of these materials. In 
fact it is probable that the timber of highest quality—that 
which requires many years to produce—will be derived in 
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Our great National 


Forest system exemplifies what can be done in the proper utilization of our natural resources, but the author points 
out the great responsibility, and the opportunity of the public and of the states in cooperating to achieve the purposes 
of forestry, in the light of the fact that the bulk of our forests are now and will continue to be privately owned. 


of management essential to furnish the public benefits flow- 
ing from well handled protection forests. 

The public ownership of forests represents a distinctive 
feature of the participation of the nation and states in the 
forest problem. It is now being discovered that there are 
many areas of forest land formerly owned by the public 
which should never have been distributed to private owners. 
A wise policy, initiated forty years ago, withheld from trans- 
fer to private hands the bulk of the forests remaining in the 
Public Domain. These areas form the foundation of the 
National Forest system. The endeavor now is to recapture 
by purchase or other means additional lands privately owned 
which should be controlled by the public. In the proposals 
to acquire more lands for public forests, through action of 


considerable part from public forests. The problem of for- 
estry on private lands is in many ways a larger one than that 
on public lands. The public forest will safeguard certain 
special interests of the people as already described. They 
will also contribute in an important way to the advancement 
of forestry on private lands. 

The difficulties of private forestry arise in considerable 
measure from the length of time that is required for trees 
to reach utility dimensions. The natural tendency of private 
owners is to realize on all the standing timber in a short 
period and to expend the least possible amount of money 
and effort in renewing the forest and in caring for the land 
afterwards. Capital is not attracted under present condi- 
tions into the forestry enterprise, both on account of the 
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long rotation of timber crops and also on account of 
the uncertainties of taxation and the risks from fire, insects 
and diseases. Hence the public in order to reap the bene- 
fits of well handled forests is extending aid in various 
ways to private owners. Cooperative fire protection, dis- 
tribution of cheap planting stock, assistance through sci- 
entific and economic research, field experiments, and advice 
regarding methods of applied forestry, are valuable fea- 
tures of public aid. Efforts to adopt systems of taxation 
to the special problem of forestry hold out promise for 
further encouragement to private owners. The public for- 
est is an additional instrumentality in promoting forestry 
practice. It serves as a practical demonstration of applied 
field methods. The empirical results of trial and error show 
what can be done under different conditions, what it costs, 
and what returns may be expected. It constitutes a center 
of public cooperation in fire protection and in many cases 
in joint measures of marketing forest products. One may 
look to the time when the public forests such as those being 
built up by the states as well as the larger National Forests. 
will be pivotal points about which the general practice of 
forestry of all types of owners will be built up. 

A special problem is presented by the large areas of land 
which have been stripped of their forests by cutting and 
fire. Here is a problem of land reclamation of large pro- 
portions. Private initiative cannot be counted upon to re- 
store these lands to productiveness. The work must be done 
largely through public effort. This means the public ac- 
quisition of the lands and their rehabilitation by planting 
new forest stands on at least a portion of the areas. In 
some cases the establishment of demonstration forests will 
suffice. In other cases there remains no other recourse than 
for the public to take over extensive areas of land and 
restore the forest growth. It will devolve upon the states 
to do a considerable part of this reclamation work. In some 
cases the problem is entirely beyond the power of the indi- 
vidual states. Through its very magnitude the task becomes 
one that is both necessary and appropriate for the nation 
itself to handle. The work of this character by the Federal 
Government which has so far been undertaken has scarcely 
extended beyond the scope of demonstration forests. Some 
of the states are embarking on programs of reforestation 
of denuded land. 

The question of reclamation by reforestation of devastated 
lands is being forced upon the states by the vast quantity 
of land which is reverting to the public through tax de- 
linquency. In the Lake States there are some 18.000.000 
acres now tax delinquent and a considerable part will in 
all probability be forfeited to the public. It is asserted that 
in one southern state about 7,000,000 acres are in the same 
condition. The forfeiture to the public of land of low pro- 
ductive value on which the forest has been destroved is also 
reaching extensive proportions in other states. The states 
and counties are finding themselves with vast areas of land 
on their hands, with no policy relative to their disposition 
and without funds or administrative machinery to handle 
them. They face the question whether or not the land shall 
be used as public forests, to be restored to productiveness 
and administered in the permanent interest of the people. 

There is increasing recognition throughout the country 
that the purposes of forestry will be accomplished only if 
the public plays a definite part, along lines that have been 
indicated here. There is less agreement as to the extent to 
which the public should go in its activities. The problem is 
comparatively new to the great mass of citizens. Full in- 
formation is not yet available regarding the real contribu- 
tion that the forests may be in the building up of specific 
states, how urgent the problem is, what the consequences 
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of failure may be and what is really essential for the public 
to do. This may explain in part the reason for the slow 
progress in public forestry in certain states. 

We believe that the public must contribute to the forestry 
undertaking on a much larger scale than at present. Fire 
protection is a case in point. We are learning how to pro- 
tect forests from fire. Each year some additional funds are 
provided from public and from private sources. Each dollar 
spent counts in values saved. But in most states the funds 
available are not sufficient to secure the most effective re- 
sults. The point is being reached in many sections where 
real security of property can be obtained by increased pub- 
lic appropriations, for additional construction work, it may 
be, or for more transportation equipment, or for a larger 
force of men, or for more nearly adequate emergency funds. 
It is always uneconomical to use poor machinery in order 
to save money, or to try to run a business on insufficient 
working capital. This is being done in fire protection. 

Similarly most students of the forest problem are con- 
vinced that both the Federal Government and the states must 
greatly enlarge their programs of acquiring public forests 
and of other activities in forestry. All of this means, how- 
ever, larger public appropriations. This in turn means the 
necessity to provide the funds through some means of taxa- 
tion. This cold fact must be given consideration by the 
forestry advocate as well as by the legislatures. When 
greater spending is urged in forestry, it must be recalled 
that there are many other urgent calls such as penal, cor- 
rective, insane, and hospital institutions, public roads, edu- 
cation, and a multitude of other urgent projects that touch 
the welfare of the people. Probably all of them need more 
funds. There is a general impression that public expendi- 
tures are already running beyond the means of the people 
and there is a call to halt the rising tide of taxation. 

I do not believe that demands for increased public sup- 
port of forestry should be in blind disregard of other state 
and national budgetary needs. I do, however, urge with 
deep conviction that forestry be given full consideration as 
a part of the public budgets. I believe that in many cases 
this has not been done. 

The state has the responsibility to safeguard the welfare 
of its citizens. No state can afford to permit natural re- 
sources, upon which its permanent basis of prosperity de- 
pends, to be dissipated needlessly and wastefully. Citizens 
may have to tax themselves for public activities in forestry. 
This is a good investment if it will protect taxable values 
and will create wealth that in various ways will contribute 
to the increase of general industrial prosperity. 

The different states have their distinctive problems of 
forestry which they alone must solve. There are problems 
which clearly are the function of the Federal Government. 
In many cases the government and state may appropriately 
and effectively join hands in problems that are both na- 
tional and local. It is important to recognize that the Fed- 
eral Government should not be expected to take over the 
work which properly belongs to the state, nor should the 
states be expected to undertake public enterprises which are 
national in character, scope and purpose. 

Now is the time for the nation and the states to recognize 
squarely and fully their responsibility in forestry, searching 
thoroughly for the facts, and upon these facts to build pro- 
grams of development which can be carried out progres- 
sively as fast as sound public finance permits. Let this be 
the beginning of a new era in forestry, and let Americans 
have the courage to take a chance in providing future public 
benefits, without waiting until disasters demonstrate what 
might have been accomplished if only they had had the 
needed foresight and intelligence. 








ROOTS 


By 
ERLE KAUFFMAN 


Photography by E. Atget, the Berenice Abbott Collection. 





“His branches shall be spread and his beauty shall be 


as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.” - - - Hosea. 


TREE of noble features is monumental in its greatness. It has accepted its place 


in the sun and anchored to the inflexible purpose of serving to the height and 
In shaping the fortune of all creation it moulds environ- 


beauty of its destiny. 
Yet unlike humanity, 


ment that the lesser and weaker forces of life may keep pulsing. 
a tree’s greatness is not shrouded in mystery, though too often it is unrecognized. A tree 
is great because it is rooted. 
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“For there is the hope of the tree . . . though the root thereof wax old in the 
earth... yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs.”’---Job. 


No matter how great, how uplifting, how noble the tree, it is never so great, so up- 
lifting, so noble as the roots that anchor and feed it. For roots are the real nobility, the 
silent and indefatigable princes of all life. 

Few people see roots except through the tree, indeed if they see them then. Fewer 
still know the secret of their miracle. The late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, for many years di- 
rector of the Arnold Arboretum, at Boston, who lived closer to roots, perhaps, than any 
other man, said in his great volume, Aristocrats of the Trees: 

“‘This is the age of publicity, an age of the slogan, ‘it pays to advertise,’ an age 
when everything is shouted from the housetops, and he who bawls the loudest receives 
the most attention. It is no age in which to hide a light under a bushel, for in the gla- 
mour of things seen and heard there is no place for silent, shy and retiring natures. In 
an age like this it is no wonder that roots, which are unseen things, are passed over in 
silence and suffer utter neglect. At least this would seem to be their position in the world 
of things. Books, ertolling the beauty of leaf and flower, of bud and bark, innumerable 
there be, but none that I know of tell the virtues of roots. Even in botanical text books 
roots are dismissed in a few paragraphs after their structure and functions are cited.’’ 

But that is real nobility. That is what makes of roots the silent and indefatigable 
princes of life. If a man performs well he is apt to bow to applause before he performs 
well again; if his service contributes greatly and heroically to the welfare of mankind he 
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“Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his branches, for his root was 
by great waters ...and under his shadow dwelt all great nations.” --- Ezekiel. 


becomes an idol, a thing of worship. Even an animal must be fed sugar as a reward 
for cleverness. But roots, the genesis of all life, invite neither applause nor worship. All 
they ask is recognition of their function and service that they may be allowed to labor 
without hinderance. 

Man can learn to take root from the tree. He can learn from witnessing the miracle 
of spring, the period of resurrection, when death gives way to life agatn. He will learn 
that roots are the genesis of inspiration, the matter of deed, the spring of security and 
new hope. He will learn that by taking root he might serve destiny to a far greater de- 
gree than destiny might serve him. And too, he will learn that unless he does take root 
he must soon become dead timber, a windfall, and that the roots of another will soon 
take his place. 

Man can also learn from roots not to give undue attention to exrternals, to devote 
more thought to the things least obvious. ‘‘In the erection of a building, the founda- 
tion,’’ said Dr. Wilson, ‘‘even to the greatest ignoramus in engineering, is of first im- 
portance. The foundation of any plant is its root system and unless this be well and 
truly founded the plant cannot persist. In the erection of a tower, a factory, or a hotel, 
which is to be, say a couple of hundred feet high, great care is taken that its foundations 
are sufficiently broad and deep to support the structure. Many a tree grows two hun- 
dred feet tall, so think of the foundation system necessary to hold it strong and erect 
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against the maddest gales and the wildest tempests Dame Nature can let loose. Watch a 
tree during a heavy wind storm and the enormous stress and strain on its root system ts 
apparent. It is no small thing for a mass of tentacles to grip the earth in such a manner 
as to hold erect a tree trunk crowned with a broad, branching head weighing many tons 
against the impetuous rush of a sixty to a hundred mile gale. Talk of clinging for grim 
life, that must be the condition of roots often during any one season and, as if that in it- 
self were not enough, be it remembered that to the roots fall the vital function of supply- 
ing the leaves and plant tissues with every drop of water with food salts in solution nec- 


essary to maintain them in 
living condition.’’ Men stand 
in awe beneath the great 
sequoias and the redwoods 
of California as externals fill 
them with wonder. But think 
of the great roots,—the unseen, 
that anchor these monarchs and 
have kept them alive for thou- 
sands of years. Think of the 
many billions of gallons of water 
these roots have sent into the 
majestic trunks of these ancient 
plants, the oldest of all living 
things. Man in all his clever- 
ness has never approached a 
monument of such everlasting 
endurance and life. Is there 
not a lesson here for men? Is 
it not obvious that greatness is 
being firmly rooted, that life is 
measured by the soundness and 
service of these roots? 

The first function of roots, 
Dr. Wilson observed, is to anchor 
the tree firmly in the soil. The 
second function is to absorb from 
the surrounding medium water 
with food-salts in solution and 
carry them to the trunk where 
they pass upwards into the 
leaves, the chemical laboratories 
of the plant, where with energy 
derived from the sun’s rays 
there is manufactured the food 
necessary for supporting and 
developing the life of the tree. 





“And the remnant of the House of Judah shall yet again 
take root downward, and bear fruit upward.”--- Il. Kings. 
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“‘In the germination of any and every seed,’’ he said, ‘‘the first organ to be pushed 
forth is the primary root, which turns towards the earth, penetrates and becomes the tap- 
root or roots, giving off rootlets which immediately absorb water To help in the develop- 
ment of the young stem and its first leaves.’’ 

Thus in nature every living thing must first root itself. Thereafter some are 
dwarfed by barren soil, just as mankind is dwarfed by barren ideas; others build their 
own soil by extending their roots, just as mankind holds its ideals by force of energy and 
clear thinking. 


Roots are not always beauti- 
ful to the eye. In their effort to 
anchor the tree in position and 
to overcome and evade obstruc- 
tions they often assume gro- 
tesque forms and shapes. They 
sprawl in every direction, grip- 
ping everything within reach 
with a fierce determination. Dr. 
Wilson wrote ‘‘their contortions 
are almost painful to observe 
but their tenacity of purpose is 
enviable.’’ 

The whole world today ts 
speaking m terms of de pression, 
of economic chaos, of social stag- 
nation. The question immedi- 
ately arises, how firmly is the 
world rooted? It had basked 
through the sunshine of spring 
and summer, of blossom and of 
plenty. Then came winter, the 
sunshine cooled, the blossoms 
fell, and the outlook is bleak 
and dead. Panic reigns in some 
quarters and the souls of many 
are oppressed. 

They should look to the mir- 
acle of spring—and roots. For 
since the beginning of time life 
that is well rooted has survived 
the winters to blossom anew 
with the coming of spring. 
Roots are the silent and inde- 
fatigable princes of life. 





“A man shall not be established by wickedness: but the 


root of the rightecus shall rot be moved.” --- Proverbs. 











SPECKLED TROUT 


By DONALD N. CARPENTER 


O the scientist Salvelinus Fontinalis is a fish, to the 
purist a native brook trout, but to the country boy he 
remains a speckled trout. To me, however, he is a gen- 
tleman of many pleasant and exciting memories. Although 
usually small in size, he is a thoroughbred from nose to tail. 
His gameness will be vouched for by those that have suc- 
cessfully lured him from his habitat, the fast water streams. 

The speckled trout is a cannibal; he will eat his brothers, 
sisters, cousins, uncles and aunts, if he is hungry, and they 
are within reach. In addition to minnows his principal 
foods are bugs, flies and insects of all descriptions, worms, 
Helgramite, nymphs, caddis, crawfish, fisheggs, frogs and 
field mice on occasion. He also takes minute aquatic life 
that does not interest the angler as it cannot be duplicated 
by the artificial bait manufacturer. He seems to prefer soli- 
tude, particularly as his age and size increases. 

The habits of the speckled trout are fairly uniform al- 
though there are always exceptions to the rule. He loves 
fast water and bubbling eddies. In front or back of rocks in 
a stream, under snags and banks, in the riffles, or at the foot 
of water-falls are always good places to look for him. In 
summer he seeks springs and the cool spots. In winter he is 
found in deep, quiet water. 

In angling for speckled trout from the bank of a stream, 
it is well to keep out of sight, for he has good eyesight. 
Heavy tramping will always let the trout know you are 
near. Water is a wonderful medium for carrying sound 
waves. Talking, contrary to general belief, has no effect on 
trout. If you wish to have the best success wade the stream 
carefully. Your chances of approaching without detection 
are greatly improved. When angling with artificial baits 
always fish up stream. When using natural baits such as 
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worms, salmon eggs, minnows, grasshoppers, or caddis larva 
always fish downstream. 

When equipping yourself for trout fishing remember that 
the best rod is always light, strong, and with lots of back- 
bone. The ideal reel is one that when filled with line and 
attached to the rod will create a perfect balance at the fly 
ring just in front of the hand grip. This is essential as one 
will carry a rod long distances, and make several thousand 
casts in a day. If your tackle does not balance, the wrist, 
which plays an important part in casting, will tire and you 
will lose lots of sport. A short rod should be used for bushy, 
overgrown streams, and a long one for open water. The line 
should never be too light for the rod. If anything it should 
lean toward extra weight, especially when there is heavy 
wind. 

After netting the first fish of the day it is well to open its 
stomach and examine the contents. This will usually give 
you a clue as to what baits will be effective. If you are not 
fortunate enough to catch a fish or find that the lures you are 
using are unproductive, a few minutes of careful observa- 
tion will give you an idea as to what flies are hatching or 
moving in the largest numbers. Most trout will follow the 
line of least resistance and rise to insects that happen to be 
the easiest obtainable. This does not apply to old trout with 
pronounced likes and dislikes. Do not forget that a large 
fish likes a large bait. 

Occasionally a trout can be made to strike through anger. 
Well do I remember a day I was wading a fast mountain 
stream and came upon a large silent pool. In it I saw a big 
trout, not a record breaker but a good fish and a prize that 
would make any trout fisherman happy. I went into action 
with my dry flies and followed up with the wets. But I could 
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not interest him. I changed to 
spinners, so dear to the heart of 
a large trout, and still no rise. I 
then thought of a battered old 
metal wobbler I had in a pocket 
of my fishing jacket and attached 
it to my leader. 

The first cast with the wobbler 
aroused interest. The big trout 
swam leisurely after the lure in- 
specting it closely. But there 
was no desire to strike and he 
returned to his position in the 
riffles at the foot of the big pool. 
My second cast aroused no inter- 
est at all. The next eight or ten 
casts produced the same results. 
But I continued to throw out my 
line having a hunch that the old 
wobbler would torment the fish. 
I was right. After minutes that 
seemed like hours I brought my 
lure directly toward the trout, 
giving with my wrist an added 
appeal to the irresistible action 
of the bait. That was too much 
for the beauty. Angered by this 
something that had encroached 
on his domain, he opened his big mouth and engulfed the 
lure. I instantly raised the tip of my light rod and set the 
hook in his jaw as hard as my leader and rod would 
stand. 

The fight was on. My adversary, a veteran of numerous 
encounters with members of the angling fraternity, recovered 
from his surprise and sudden pain and set in to show what 
he knew. A long run upstream at lightning speed took up a 
large portion of the line on my reel. However, by increas- 
ing the arch of my rod to the breaking point I stopped his 
rush with only a few yards of line to spare. Shaking his 
head, the trout lunged first to one side of the pool and then 
to the other in an attempt to snap the fragile leader. He 
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If the angler wishes success with the speckled beauties, 
the author maintains. 


he must wade the streams, 
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Speckled trout favor fast waters and bubbling eddies, and they are espe- 
cially at home at the foot of waterfalls. In the winter they seek deep water. 


failed at this and was off in a flash toward a rocky ledge, un- 
doubtedly the scene of his escape from more than one angler. 
I discouraged this idea by pressure on the rod and finally 
turned him back toward me. If he had reached the ledge I 
would have retrieved only a broken leader for he would have 
sawed it in half on the sharp edges of rock. 

The trout then sulked in the depths of the pool and I 
strained my. rod in an effort to move him. I succeeded and 
he was off again in a wide circle, still showing lots of fight. 
I worked him in toward my landing net, inch by inch, but 
he broke and made another desperate rush, making my fly 
rod drag sing. 

Again I brought him in and he appeared to be weakening. 
He fought in circles that grew 
smaller every second. Finally 
the old warrior lay on his side 
exhausted and I led him toward 
my net, finishing the battle. I de- 
cided he was more of an orna- 
ment to the stream than a frying 
pan so placed him back in the 
water. He deserved his freedom. 

To get back to the matter of 
equipment, trout can be caught 
with the simplest kind of tackle. 
The country boy with a willow 
pole, a piece of string and a small 
hook covered with a worm fre- 
quently puts the well equipped 
angler to shame with his catch. 
I feel that consistent results, how- 
ever, are the due of anyone who 
will really study his fish and 
their habits. Time, too, must be 
expended lavishly. 

No fresh water fish has ever 
captured the imagination of the 
public as the speckled trout. Fish 
for him, and you will spend days 
rich in romance, health and ad- 
venture, and evenings of vibrant 
memories. 








The Snow-Surveyor 


of The Sierras 


By 
SWIFT PAINE 


R. J. E. CHURCH, Jr., professor of Latin and Greek at 
the University of Nevada, surveys and samples moun- 
tain snow. Why? To determine the relation between 

snow and water supply for irrigation and power, and especially 
the relation between forests and conservation of this snow sup- 
ply. He developed his accurate method of snow surveying as 
a hobby, but its development has almost crowded out his voca- 
tion. Short, perpetually brown, with mild eyes and a manner 
unfailingly benign, he is an utterly indefatigable mountaineer. 
When he went in midwinter on an expedition to Greenland, he 
maintained his meteorological observations on an ice-cap at 
three-hour intervals day and night. But that is another story. 

He began his work in the Sierra Nevada Mountain near Reno, 
measuring great typical stretches of snow, particularly on the 
slopes of Mount Rose, northeast of Lake Tahoe. Many times 
each winter he meas- 
ured the depth of these 
snow stretches at fixed 
points, a hundred feet 
apart. He developed a 
hollow steel cylinder 
with which he was able 
to obtain samples of 
the snow. These he 
carefully weighed to 
determine its density 
and water content. Over 
and over he did this, in 
dense forests, beside 
windbreaks of twisted 
Alpine white pines, on 
rough masses of broken 
rocks. People called 
him fussy, but he knew 
what he wanted. He 
wanted to know how 
much snow the moun- 
tains contain in any 
given winter. 

Now his method is 
supported by the legis- P 4 
latures of Nevada and : -" 
California, and by the 
producers of electric 
power on the Pacific 
coast. It has also been 
adopted in other . 
places, notably in Utah a & 
and in Alberta, Can- 
ada. Each spring he and 
those using his method 
can accurately forecast 
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The snow-surveyor at his instruments 
on the summit of Mt. Rose, in Nevada. 





Last stages of pitted snow, as Dr. Church measured it. He 
found that a forested area conserved nine times as much snow 
as a deforested area. 





how much water will 
be available in the riv- 
ers during the summer. 
In all of his snow 
surveying Dr. Church 
keeps a careful record, 
and his data on the 
conservation of snow 
by the forests are espe- 
cially interesting. 
Much timber in the 
region about Mount 
Rose was ruthlessly cut 
down about sixty-five 
years ago for the great 
silver mines of Virginia 
City and Gold Hill. On 
these semi-arid slopes 
the snow_ surveyor 
made some interesting 
discoveries. At an ele- 
vation of 5,500 feet he 
found that a reforested 
area thickly covered 
with young pines had 
in March of one year 
thirteen inches of snow. 
This he determined as 
equivalent to five 
inches of water. A de- 
forested area dotted 
with manzanita and 
snow bush at the same 
altitude had five inches 
of snow, which would 
mean two inches of 
water. At the same 
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A man so gentle and yet so 
persistent as Dr. Church has 
naturally made enemies. What 
could a professor of Greek know 
about water? Seasoned ranchers 
and woodsmen laughed at him at 
first. To many others this busy 
man, taking such tremendous 
pains with his equipment, was a 
comic figure on the edge of the 
Great Basin. On the very top of 
Mount Rose he built a shelter 
tight as a ship’s cabin and filled 
and surrounded it with an extra- 
ordinary collection of apparatus, 
much of which he later dis- 
carded. At one high windy moun- 
tain pass he put up a shelter like 
a sentry box to stand in while he 
recorded his data in books and 
on papers which otherwise might 
have blown away. It was a hard 
day’s work to get that sentry box 
up to the 9,000-foot pass. 

Gradually Dr. Church inter- 


ested many in his snow-survey- 
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~ ing—a rancher at a foot of a 
a] mountain, a caretaker at a sum- 
me 
WR aes 8 , : mer resort on Lake Tahoe, a dam- 
Weighing snow to determine its density and water content. Thirteen inches , 
keeper at the Blue Lakes. Bob 


of snow in the forest is equivalent to five inches of water, Dr. Church found. Wiileind:. seee sail Mien seh Hiiniees 
son, mos mous 


guides in the Sierras, has become 

elevation a typical sagebrush area had only one and one-half his staunch friend. In some he aroused enough enthusiasm 
inches of snow, which would mean only one-half inch of so they would take measurements for him. 
water. Thus the reforested area conserved more than twice At first the money available for his work was pitifully 
as much snow and water as that which had been deforested, small. He was forced to spend much of his own salary as pro- 
and nine times as much as that covered with sagebrush. His fessor of Greek. But every winter he is found dashing off to 
measurements in April at an elevation of 
from nine to ten thousand feet were just as 
striking. He also found that in the month of 
March a forested slope, though it gained 
little in actual depth of snow, kept its in- 
crease so packed down that the gain in 
water content was nearly fifty per cent 
greater than that on a slope without trees. 

Dr. Church has made innumerable mea- 
surements of snow in different kinds of for- 
ests. An open forest of pine and cedar, he 
found, which had in January forty-seven if 
inches of snow, had by the end of April 
only one-half inch. A dense fir forest had 
forty inches on the earlier date and two 
inches on the later. A fir forest, dense, but 
full of glades, had fifty inches on the earlier 
date and eight inches on the later. Thus 
glades greatly increase the snow-gathering 
capacity of a forest. In one sense, Dr. 
Church found that real dense forests are 
wasters of snow; but even they conserve 
far more than they waste in comparison 
with areas barren of forests. A_ sturdy 
growth of new trees can conserve almost as 
much snow as virgin forest without glades. 
The best types of trees for the conservation 
of snow, said Dr. Church, are those which 
are sufficiently separated to let the snow 
reach the ground and yet protect it from the 
sun and wind. A line of trees which form a 
break against the wind can conserve a good 
deal of snow that lies in the open, he found. Dr. Church surveying snow in Greenland in midwinter. 











Mount Rose, Webber Lake, Ward Creek, Bridgeport, any- 
where in the Sierras within a hundred miles of Reno. 
Botanists use his cabins in summer as centers from which to 
collect specimens. Geologists use them for the study of rocks. 
Always he is generous in sharing his experience. 

Time after time I have gone to him for equipment and 
advice for pleasure excursions into the Sierras. With the 
utmost thoroughness he tells me everything necessary for me 
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to know, gives me the keys to his huts, urges me to make free 
use of his provisions. 

In the last few years, as a result of his Sierra Nevada suc- 
cess, he has been asked by the University of Michigan to go 
on two expeditions to Greenland. Naturally he has come 
back with more knowledge of winds and snow and ice than 
ever. Yet the region that is especially his is that around 


Lake Tahoe in both California and Nevada. 





STARS THAT SHINE WHEN IT RAINS 


By JAMES H. SEDGWICK 


woods, which entirely changes its form in accordance 
with the state of the weather. On fair, dry days the 
chances are that it will be overlooked by the hiker, for it will 
be tightly curled up into a small gray ball not more than 
an inch in diameter. When in this state it appears most 


[wees is a curious little fungus, found in sandy 


Measuring Earth Star, or Geaster hygrometricus, said to be 
found in all parts of the world. In late summer or autumn 
it may be found bordering woods where the soil is very 
sandy or on sand knolls in the forest where herb and tree 
growth is sparse. It grows just below the surface of the 
ground until maturity. 





Weatherbeaten, gray in color, averaging about an inch in diameter, these are the Earth Stars (Geaster 
hygrometricus) as they appear in dry weather. These specimens were sprinkled with water, and then — 


uninteresting, like a small lump of clay or a bit of weather- 
It doesn’t seem to be worth 


beaten bark on the ground. 





The Earth Star’s change in form is caused by a warping 
of the rays much the same as a board will warp when one 





Lo, the transformation! For this picture was made exactly ten minutes later. The little Earth Stars 


opened their rays with such speed that they could actually be seen to move. The largest had a 


spread of two and three-quarter inches. 


the effort it takes to stoop and pick it up. But immediately 
after a shower or early in the morning when everything is 
wet with dew, these gray bits of rif-raf expand into beautiful, 
dainty little stars, each with a round spore sack, like a tiny 
puff ball, attached to its center. 

These interesting fungi are called Earth Stars. The par- 
ticular species shown in the photographs is the Water 


Their little spore sacks look much like tiny puff balls. 


side becomes wetter than the other. Each ray is composed 
of two layers, an outer and an inner one. The outer layer 
is tough and hard and does not soak up water readily, but 
the inner layer, being somewhat spongy, quickly soaks up 
moisture. This swelling of the inner layer causes the rays 
to uncurl and even to bend in the opposite direction, so that 
the dainty little Earth Star rests on the tips of its points. 











Rex Benedict 


Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground, in the Cascade Mountains—where the Alpine Lilies Grow. 


Kidnapping Lilies of the Wild 


By ANDERSON MCCULLY 


many of them stand with feet in the water and head in 


mountain loveliness, and their garden beauty. In the the sun, it is the roots, and not the bulb, that rest in water. 


| x0 torn between two loves as I write of lilies — their 


hushed stillness of the wooded 
mountain glades they sway gently 
back and forth, the personifica- 
tion of elfin grace and color and 
fragrance. Coming upon them 
suddenly after the labored climb 
up a steep mountain slope, one 
would instinctively drink in the 
delicious fragrance were it not 
that their fairy visions in the still 
coolness makes one loath to miss 
even a second of their grace. 

Down in the gardens they profit 
by their easier existence, growing 
tall, and flowering with increas- 
ing freedom. But always there is 
the tang of the wild in their 
blood. They are untamable. 
They advance and retreat in a 
shy airy grace, giving all of their 
beauty and fragrance with that 
lavish hand that knows no with- 
holding. 

In bringing these Pacific lilies 
to the garden, there is one great 
point to be remembered — they 
must have drainage. While very 





The beautiful Lilium washingtonianum, 
sometimes called the Nevada Lily. 
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I always see that a little sharp 
sand comes in direct contact with 
the bulb upon all sides. 

Lilies group themselves natu- 
rally into two rather distinct cul- 
tural sections. In one may be 
classed the humboldti, washing- 
tonianum, and closely allied spe- 
cies. In the other, the par- 
dalinum, parryi, and so-called 
bog lilies. Those of the first sec- 
tion are found on cool mountain 
slopes, in forests, or at least pro- 
tected by shrubs. The soil is al- 
ways deep and perfectly drained, 
though its base is clay or rich 
loam. Mixed with this will be 
found crushed rocks and consid- 
erable leaf soil. Knowing all 
this, it is easily understood that 
a loose gravelly soil heavily en- 
riched with leafmold, or a fairly 
good loam mixed with humus and 
sand, will be much to their liking. 

Keep the surface moist during 
the growing season; but later 
when they finish blooming, con- 
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ditions should be drier. Protect them from cold The so-called bog lilies are found along the banks of the little stream- 
or strong winds, and do not allow direct sun to _ lets in deep alpine meadows, on the borders of lakes and ponds, and in 
dry out the ground. Rhododendrons, bamboos, bogs, either raised upon hummocks, or bordering upon the edges. The 
tall perennials, or the partial shade of trees all soil is sometimes peat or pure humus, but it is always rich in decayed 
furnish suitable protection. leaves and usually mixed with sand. The surface is protected by tall 
plants and low shrubs. 

The bulbs of these lilies are not so deep, and they are more dependent 
upon surface moisture. But this does not mean that they like a water 
soaked soil. Use a light sandy loam with a heavy proportion of peat or 
leafmold. The fern corner with the constant drip from a fawcett, and 
drainage, might do for a few provided sun light reached them at least 
part of the day. Along the pool margins be sure to set the bulbs above 
the water level. 

Of all the western lilies, Lilium pardalinum seems to have received the 
most notice from the garden maker. The descriptions of this lily vary 
startlingly; but this is not surprising when it is found growing from Cali- 
fornia to British Columbia in its various forms. Also, remember that 
it is one of the few lilies that lends itself to the hybridizer’s skill. It is 
found in greatest variety in California, and locally has several names, 
panther lily and leopard lily being the most common. This is one of the 
bog lilies, and in the Sierras attains a height of from three to six feet. 
The flower cluster ranges from six to thirty blooms, usually pale orange 
outside, deeper within, and spotted with maroon. It is often blotched 
with orange yellow in the throat, and tipped with scarlet. The anthers 
are purple, changing to reddish brown, and the pistil is a bright green. 

In cultivation Lilium pardalinum sometimes reaches nine feet, is 
stately, hardy, robust, and a splendid addition to the garden. Its first 
season is always disappointing as it resents disturbance, as well as lime. 
It is base rooting and should be covered with but four or five inches of 
soil. 

Of its varieties, the hybrid Red Giant is a fine red and crimson form. 
Lilium pardalinum roezli is more slender and should be massed. Lilium 
parviflorum (L. pardalinum minor) is the form from the Mount Shasta 
district. It is a particularly fragrant lily. 

One of the most beautiful of the yellow lilies is Lilium parryi, the 
lemon lily of the higher mountains of Southern California and Arizona. 
It is found both in moist shady spots in cool canyons, and in high alpine 
meadows. This lily is a pale citron hue, shaded with light brown on the 
inner bases. Conspicuous brown anthers add much to its beauty. Its 
pendulous blooms are funnel like, and have a delicate fragrance that 
somewhat resembles Lilium auratum, but is less heavy. The lemon lily 
blooms in June and July. 

Lilium parryi blooms readily in gardens and seems to grow easily, 
but has a tendency to lack strength. Moisture, drainage, partial shade, 
peat or leafmold, and an absence of lime are its requirements. Cover 
the somewhat rhizomatous bulb with four or five inches of soil. 

These are the best of the large flowering bog lilies. There is also a 
group of smaller flowered ones that demand similar garden conditions, 
but seems a little more difficult to cultivate. Lilium maritimum, the 
coast lily, carries bell shaped blooms in considerable profusion. They 
are deep crimson in color, and are lightly dotted in the throat. Lilium 
parvum is a subalpine orange with crimson tips. The bell shaped blooms 
are many, coming in June and July. There is also a clear yellow variety, 
Lilium Parvum luteum. These smaller flowered ones are sometimes 
used in peaty pockets in the rock garden. 

Lilium washingtonianum is one of the two important types of the 
other group of lilies, and has several native varieties. Through the 
Siskiyou and Cascade Mountains its striking purpureum variety is found. 
The type is sometimes called the Nevada lily. The smooth, stout 
purplish stem is from two to five feet high, with successive whorls of 
dark green leaves its entire length, that glisten with a varnish-like sheen. 
The flower head is made up of from two to twenty blooms that outshine 
the Easter lilies themselves. Gradually the color changes through pink 
to wine. Growing so, in its habitat, each bloom is from three te four 
inches long and as much across. The petals are cleft to the base, and 
spread wide apart when the flower opens. The prominent anthers are 
yellow. There is an added whiff of spicy carnation in the delicious fra- 
The thimble lily, Lilium bolanderi, grance, and it is most truly a worthwhile lily in the garden. In cultiva- 
known also as the Oregon Lily. tion, the individual flowers are nearly double the wilderness size. 
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The Washington lily has one variety, rubescens, that is 
called the ruby or chaparral lily. It is smaller, more com- 
pact. and a little less difficult to cultivate than the type. The 
buds and young flowers are white, dotted with purple on the 
inside. Gradually the blooms turn to pink, then ruby-purple. 
The cluster has the effect of being white at the top, and 
shading through pink to crimson and ruby at the base. To 
come upon a group of these lilies in the alpine woodland is 
worth an arduous climb up steep mountain sides. There is 
the'hushed stillness of the alpine forest, and not far distant, 
the rollicking trickle of a rippling brooklet, while the bril- 
liant nodding flower heads waft delicious fragrance through 
the air. There is also a variety minor. 

The Washington lily, being of the mountain woods, likes 
partial shade. It requires a deep soil of peat or leafmold. 
and gritty loam well mixed with gravel, with perpetual mois- 
ture at the roots. Do not rot the bulb itself with this. Plant 
rather deep, six to eight inches. 
Some growers recommend a 
depth of twelve inches. This 
lily endures lime, does well on 
the Atlantic Coast, if properly 
placed, and tends to hold its 
bloom well through June and 
July. Five inches is enough cov- 
ering for this variety rubescens. 

Lilium kelloggi is a smaller. 
drooping, pinkish - purple lily 
that somewhat resembles the 
Washington lily. It has maroon 
spots, greatly reflexed petals, 
much fragrance, but also more 
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tenderness than the other 
lilies of this coast. 

Lilium humboldti, typi- 
cal of the other group of 
mountain forest lilies, re- 
sembles Lilium superbum, 
but is even showier. It is 
reddish yellow or orange, 
spotted with maroon. The 
petals are reflexed, and 
the flowers are carried in 
a loose triangular cluster, 
blooming in June and July. 
The stout stems reach a 
height of from four to ten 


feet. The humboldt lilies 





This western lily, 
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The beautiful humboldt lily, Lilium hum- 
boldti, is one of the most beautiful of 
the western mountains. 





Lilium pardalinum, is 
found from California 
to British Columbia. 


will tolerate a heavier soil 
than many, and flourish 
in the adobe soils of Cali- 





fornia. They do, 
however, well repay 
the garden make 
for the addition of 
leafmold or peaty 
loam. They do not 
resent lime, and do 
much better the first 
year planted than 
do most lilies. They 
are good among the 
shrubbery, or in the 
woodlot. Cover the 
bulb about five 
inches. 

The variety Lilium 
humboldti magnifi- 





Lilium mari- 
timum, has bell shaped blooms. 


The coast lily, 


cum is a freer bloomer with larger spots. 
It is from southern California and is 
also called the larger humboldt. It is an 
improvement upon the type. For the 
rock garden, use the puberulum form. It 
is the hairy humboldt lily, a smaller 
growing one in every way. Catalogues 
list this as bloomerianum. Lilium co- 
/umbianum is like a smaller and daintier 
humboldt. It is golden yellow spotted 
brown, and blooms in June. Cover six 
inches, and plant in groups or masses, 
or in the rock garden. 

Splendid to follow Lilium colum- 
bianum in July and August is Lilium 
bolanderi, the thimble lily, but known on the Pacific Coast 
as the Oregon lily. Grouped among the small shrubberies in 
the rockwork, this is one of the best of the true lilies for the 
rock garden, as its height ranges only from one to three feet, 
and the form and color are both interesting. The blooms are 
bell shaped, deep crimson, spotted with purple, and are a 
pleasing contrast to Lilium columbianum, though this lily 
will not tolerate the l:me that columbianum accepts. 

So slowly do lilies relinquish their wild nature, the hy- 
bridizer has had little success with them. Luther Burbank 
worked long and patiently and gave America two as the 
result of mingling the best native species. One bears his 
name simply as Lilium burbanki. The other is Lilium bur- 
banki selected. They are both worthy a place in the garden. 
The selected is a free flowering, recurved petaled hybrid of 
pardalinum x humboldti. Lilium burbanki is an offspring of 
pardalinum x washingtonianum x parryi. It is orange spotted 
with brown, and flushed crimson on the tips. From twenty to 
thirty blooms are carried loosely (Continuing on page 253) 








FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Bill, H. R. 7912, by the Senate on March 8, there 

was restored for the work of the Forest Service 
$204,940, which had been pared from the Bureau of the 
Budget estimates by the House. This includes $9,000 for 
maintaining a forester among the agricultural observers in 
Europe, and $45,940 for the acquisition of additional forest 
lands in the East, thus restoring the item to $245,940. Ad- 
ministration of the National Forests was increased by $76,500 
to make a total of $7,169,494. Planting on National Forests 
was brought from $154,200 to $160,000. 

The appropriation for protection improvements on Na- 
tional Forests was increased by $52,400 to a total of 
$1,045,840 and the Senate struck out the clause requiring 
that $500,000 be available for constructing and maintaining 
roads and trails to be built during the fire hazard season. 
Without restricting the road program this gives greater 
freedom for the forest officers. Senator E. P. Costigan, of 
Colorado, secured the passage of $5,300 with which to con- 
tinue the silvicultural work of the Rocky Mountain Forest 
Experiment Station. That was done in the midst of a drive 
directed by Senator Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee, to 
reduce appropriations to every bureau in the Department 
of Agriculture. The McKellar amendment to abandon for- 
est research was not passed, but he succeeded in reducing 
the fund for the control of white pine blister rust from 
$469,997 to $400,000, and those for the control of brown 
tail and gypsy moths from $577,880 to $400,000. 

No doubt the efforts of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion and its members helped materially in restoring the 
Forest Service funds and in holding them against loss on 
the floor of the Senate. The public hearings before the 
Senate Sub-Committee on Agriculture of last January have 
been followed by letters, telegrams, and personal visits to 
nearly every member of the two Houses. 

The bill now goes to conference where these and other 
items will be the subject of discussion. Members of the con- 
ference committee include Senators Charles L. McNary, of 
Oregon; Wesley L. Jones, of Washington; Henry W. Keyes, 
of New Hampshire; William J. Harris, of Georgia, and 
John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming — Representatives James 
P. Buchanan, of Texas; John N. Sandlin, of Louisiana: 
Michael J. Hart, of Michigan; John W. Summers, of Wash- 
ington, and Robert G. Simmons, of Nebraska. 

The House clause limiting the cost of motor vehicles to 
be used by employees of the Department to $750 was 
rejected, as were the House provisions forbidding salary in- 
creases or the filling of vacancies during the next fiscal year. 

Following the passage on February 16 of the Appropria- 
tion Bill for the Department of the Interior, H. R. 8397. 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur wrote the senators of the 
western states and urged the restoration of items totaling 
$4,583,500. No doubt this helped influence the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Interior Department Appropriations, under 
Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, to restore $1,000,000 for 
roads and trails in National Parks and $3,000 for improve- 
ments on the Platt National Park, in Oklahoma. In his 
letter to the senators, Secretary Wilbur explained that 
“economy that brings disorder into well regulated and 
necessary organizations is misdirected and can only prove 
expensive in the long run.” 


W's the passage of the Agricultural Appropriation 
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After the manner of Senator McNary’s Sub-Committee 
handling the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, Senator 
Smoot’s Sub-Committee struck from the bill the House pro- 
visions limiting the cost of department owned automobiles 
to $750, and restricting salary increases or the filling of 
vacancies during the coming fiscal year. 

Hearings before the two committees on Public Lands to 
consider the report of the President’s Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of the Public Domain, and adequate legislation 
for carrying out their recommendations, began before Sena- 
tor Nye and his committee on March 15. In order to con- 
serve time and travel expense of witnesses from the West, 
Representative Evans, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Lands, started hearings before his committee a 
few days later. The American Forestry Association pre- 
sented a statement in accordance with the resolution, printed 
in the March issue of this magazine, passed by the Board of 
Directors at its quarterly meeting on February 18. 

The President’s message to Congress favoring reorganiza- 
tion in the government departments was followed almost 
immediately by vigorous action on the part of the House. 
A resolution, H. Res. 151, introduced by Representative 
Douglas, of Arizona, authorizing the Speaker to appoint a 
committee of seven to study reorganization of the federal 
departments and report by April 15, was agreed to on 
February 23. On February 24, Speaker Garner announced 
the following committee: Representatives Joseph W. Byrns, 
of Tennessee; John J. Cochran, of Missouri; John McDuffie, 
of Alabama; Lewis W. Douglas, of Arizona; William R. 
Wood, of Indiana; William Williamson, of South Dakota, 
and C. William Ramseyer, of Iowa. 

On the same day, President Hoover announced that he 
was delighted that Congress was earnestly taking up the 
reorganization of the federal machinery and added that he 
would be entirely happy if his repeated messages to that 
body on the subject of reorganization should result in effec- 
tive action. “It is a most unpleasant task to abolish boards 
and bureaus and to consolidate others, and at the same time 
it is a difficult job to do it wisely,” said the President. 
“Congress has attempted repeatedly in the last twenty-five 
years to effect reorganization and has always abandoned the 
efforts under a multitude of oppositions. My suggestion for 
the past five years has been that the responsibility should 
be lodged with the Executive with the right of Congress to 
review the actions taken.” 

Passage of the Douglas resolution did not stop hearings 
on the Cochran and Williamson bills, H. R. 6670, and H. R. 
6665, for the creation of an administration of public works 
and for the inclusion therein of the Forest Service and the 
National Park Service. 

On March 3, Secretary Arthur M. Hyde, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, appeared before the committee and 
expressed approval of the principles of a centralized ad- 
ministration of public works, such as might include the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, but he protested against taking the 
responsibility for constructing forest roads and trails from 
the Department because they must be planned and built as a 
part of the administration of the forests. Furthermore, he 
stated without equivocation that the work of the Forest Ser- 
vice is primarily agricultural in nature and should remain in 
the Department of Agriculture. (Continuing on page 252) 








A DUCK CENSUS FROM THE AIR 


Biological Survey Makes Unique Experiment with Airplane 


By JAMES NEVIN MILLER 


along the historic Potomac River, the queer maneuvers 

of a huge cabin airplane caused no little commotion 
among the inhabitants in the neighborhood of Fort Wash- 
ington, twelve miles south of the City of Washington. 

For fully two hours the plane performed a series of 
maneuvers never before seen in that section. For perhaps 
fifteen minutes at a stretch it would maintain a position 300 
feet above a flock of ducks placidly feeding on a bed of wild 
celery. Whereupon, suddenly the plane would soar skyward 
until it reached altitudes of 500 and 1,500 feet, respectively, 
maintaining these positions for additional fifteen minute 
intervals. What on 
earth, the villagers 
wanted to know, could 
these airmen be up 
to? Not acrobatics, 
for there had not been 
a single spin or roll. 
Not bombing practice, 
for not a single bomb 
had come _ hurtling 
down out of the 
heavens. 

Some bright villager 
conceived the notion 
that perhaps the flyers 
were on a hunting trip, 
seeking a good oppor- 
tunity to shoot ducks 
from the plane, for al- 
ways the airship main- 
tained a position above 
the birds. Nor was this 
guess so far from the 
truth. A hunting expe- 
dition this was, but 
cameras and not guns 
were doing the shoot- 
ing. 

For this was Uncle 
Sam’s very first aerial 
“duck census.” Inside 
the Army Air Corps’ 
plane were Frederick 
C. Lincoln, of the 
United States Biologi- 
cal Survey; Lieutenant 
David W. Goodrich, 
Army Air Corps’ pilot, 
and Sergeant Andrew 
W. Matos, Air Corps’ 
photographer of Bolling Field at Washington. Just what 
an aerial duck census means and how and why it was made, 
are perhaps best explained by Mr. Lincoln, nationally known 
authority on game birds and in charge of the unique 
flight. 

“That an accurate government census of the number of 
ducks throughout the country is needed,” he said, “is illus- 


Seng ne low, or circling high over a rural district 
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Ready for the first aerial duck census. 


trated by the fact that ducks are disappearing rapidly in the 
United States, causing general alarm among sportsmen and 
conservationists. Serious drought conditions in the feeding 
grounds in the spring and early summer during the past two 
years have accentuated this condition. 

“Not so long ago Paul G. Redington, chief of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, conceived the novel idea that aerial photographs 
of birds would be a valuable aid in studying flock forma- 
tions and in determining their numbers. It had long been 
agreed that a quicker and more accurate check-up was needed 
than the old method of having an expert stationed on the 
ground, cast a practised eye on a given flock of ducks feed- 
ing on a body of water, 
and estimate, in round 
numbers, their total. 

“However, the idea 
wasn’t carried out un- 
til February. Very 
obligingly the Army 
Air Corps volunteered 
the loan of an expert 
pilot and photographer 
along with a first class 
camera and a cabin 
plane. First of all we 
mapped out a prelimi- 
nary course of action. 
We would take pictures 
at altitudes of 300, 500 
and 1,500 feet. The 
pictures made at the 
lower altitudes would, 
of course, give us a 
close-up of the birds, 
while those taken 
higher up would cover 
a wider range of terri- 
tory and prove valu- 
able, we hoped, in mak- 
ing composite maps. 

“Everything pro- 
ceeded smoothly, ac- 
cording to plan. We 
took off on the morning 
of a clear, sunny day 
from Bolling Field, 
and headed down the 
Potomac River where 
we knew quite a few 
ducks had been seen. 
After circling about the 
region we located a 
flock, mostly canvas-backs and black ducks, feeding on a 
bed of wild celery. 

“The flock numbered about the size I had reckoned would 
be satisfactory for our test, so I signalled the pilot to swoop 
low to a point about 300 feet above the ducks and maintain 
that position for about fifteen minutes. Meanwhile Sergeant 
Matos, an expert in the art of aerial photography, prepared 


Staff Sergeant An- 
drew Matos, photographer; F. C. Lincoln, ornithologist, 
and Lieutenant David Goodrich, Army Air Corps pilot. 
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his cameras for action. One was especially equipped to take 
oblique shots and the other to take verticals. We were more 
interested in the latter and took more of them because they’re 
the kind used to make composite, or mosaic, maps. How- 
ever, during that busy morning we mapped a few obliques, 
though a majority of the forty photo groups were verticals. 

“Talk about your queer ducks! These were sophisticated 
birds, sure enough. Certainly you would call them ‘airplane 
conscious’ because they weren't in the least flustered, no 
matter how close we approached, they continued to bask 
calmly upon the gleaming waters of the Potomac just as if 
our plane wasn’t there at all, with its terrific noise of whirl- 
ing propeller blades. For about two hours we circled about, 
Sergeant Matos taking photos at the additional altitudes of 
500 and 1,500 feet. 

“From every point of view our flight may be called a 
As a scientific achievement, however, it is a little 
early right now to make a judgment. After all it was 
planned as an experiment, nothing more. But the flight 
does open up interesting possibilities. For instance, just 
how will we utilize our composite, or mosaic maps, to make 
our duck census? Each photograph taken in the same 
chronology in the same location, whether at heights of 300, 
500, or 1,500 feet, respectively, will be matched up so as to 
give us a complete composite view of the flock of ducks. 

“Whereupon I will simply count every bird in the picture 
and discover how close my original guess of between 3,500 
and 4,000 birds is in the matter of numerical accuracy. In 
other words, there is a pretty fair possibility that regular 


success. 
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series of duck counts by the aerial photographic method 
may prove valuable as a reliable check-up on the method 
now universally utilized from the ground. 

“One just criticism of the aerial survey method, however, 
lies in the difficulty—as we discovered in our test flight—of 
identifying accurately the various kinds of birds seen from 
the air and later shown in the photographs. This situation 
can perhaps be remedied by having census takers work on 
the ground while the areial survey is being made in the same 
locality.” 

Mr. Lincoln was asked whether he approves of the new 
sport of hunting ducks in airplanes. 

“Federal laws make it unlawful to hunt migratory game 
birds from an airplane,” he replied, “and a fine for violations 
is provided of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both. Aviators, however, violate 
this provision from time to time, some in ignorance of the 
law and some in disregard of it.” 

How fast can ducks fly? 

Statistics complied by the Biological Survey, show that 
ducks and geese ordinarily do not travel over forty miles an 
hour, though they are capable of slightly increasing this 
speed if frightened. They cannot, however, maintain the 
higher speed for a long time. The fastest pintails chased by 
an airplane in California recently flew fifty-five to sixty-five 
miles an hour, and a canvasback made seventy-two miles an 
hour. However, a flock of mallards at top speed in Cali- 
fornia flew only forty-three miles an hour. 


How the aerial camera recorded the number of ducks feeding on wild celery on the historic Potomac River. 











EDITORIALS 


Watershed Ignorance 


that so little appreciation has been shown of watershed 

influences in relation to the conservation and control 
of our most vital natural resouree—water. Our congresses 
and legislatures appropriate millions of dollars to build 
dams to control the next flood after damage has been done, 
lives lost and whole sections made homeless; to construct 
reservoirs and catchment basins to garner water during 
periods of drought; or to dig huge canals when a metro- 
politan area outgrows its water supply. But try to interest 
them in conserving and controlling water at its flowage 
source and they turn upon the proposal a glassy eye of 
incomprehension or skepticism. Theirs seems to be the com- 
placency that boasts that Americans can build the highest 
dams, the largest reservoirs, the best levees of any nation 
in the world. And by that token apparently our water 
problems are solved for all time to come. 

But our rivers continue to come down in devastating 
floods, reservoirs continue to silt up and dry up, water 
tables sink lower and lower and droughts follow floods with 
increasing severity. More lives are lost, more people are 
made homeless, more money is appropriated for relief and 
reconstruction and more taxes imposed upon those who can 
pay. That, in brief, is America’s statecraft in water con- 
servation. 

It should be enlightening to most American statesmen to 
study water management in some of the older nations of the 
world where conditions of soil, cover, climate and topog- 
raphy are not greatly dissimilar to those in this country. 
We commend to their reading, the article “The Partnership 
of Wood and Water,” which appears on page 197 of this 
issue of AMERICAN Forests and which is written by Dr. Hans 
Burger of the Swiss Forest Research Institute. Dr. Burger 
speaks from facts gathered through thirty years’ intensive 
study of Swiss watersheds with particular reference to the 
influence of plant and tree cover upon run-off, floods. 
erosion and water conservation in general. Knowledge of 
the behavior of water as influenced by conditions at the 
headwaters of streams, on mountain sides, on forested and 
unforested slopes has become so well understood by the 
Swiss people that by popular vote they have ordained that 
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the wooded areas of Switzerland shall never be diminished. 
To the far sighted statesmen who made it possible for the 
facts to be established, the Swiss people must feel deep 
gratitude because those facts are helping them to save mil- 
lions of dollars in controlling their streams and in conserv- 
ing their water and soil resources. 

This watershed consciousness is in striking contrast to the 
situation in our own country. Our knowledge is pretty 
narrowly limited to the behavior of water in the main 
streams where the floods impact and our soils go merrily 
down to the sea at the rate of millions of tons a year. We 
know or think we know how by engineering formulas to 
control the floods after they have started but how to stop 
the floods from starting or how to lessen them by applying 
the laws of nature we know nothing in the generally ac- 
cepted sense. The whole subject is stalemated by differences 
of opinion and by the absence of research knowledge. 
American foresters hold, for example, that forests and other 
vegetative cover exert in this country just as they do in 
other countries an important influence upon surface run-off, 
streamflow, flood conditions, soil erosion, air humidity and 
soil storage of water. These views are not generally ac- 
cepted. By some they are flatly denied and by the rank and 
file of statesmen they are apparently set down as impractical 
theories not worth the cost of investigation. The result is 
that, ignorant of the facts, we continue to ignore our water- 
sheds and content ourselves with spending vast sums trying 
to alleviate the shocks of nature’s vengeance. 

What America needs is a few statesmen whose vision en- 
compasses the water problem of the United States in its full 
significance. From the standpoint of floods, it is a stag- 
gering problem. From the standpoint of soil erosion it is 
equally staggering although less spectacular. From the 
standpoint of assuring one hundred and thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty million people, half of whom live in cities, 
with a permanent, steady supply of usable water, we pre- 
dict that before many years have passed it will emerge as the 
greatest political issue of the twentieth century. All these 
questions head up in our watersheds and so long as we 
remain ignorant of watershed influences we shall remain 
unprepared to meet the ever increasing problems of flood 
control, soil erosion and future water supply. 





—Stanley Shiner 
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—A. D. Harvey 


“AT EVENTIDE”’ 


A Prize Outdoor Picture Contest for Amateurs 


the Lens,” a monthly feature designed to aid the amateur 

photographer in making better outdoor pictures and at 
the same time to stimulate photography as an outdoor sport. 
Fifteen articles have already appeared, bringing to the novice 
valuable information from such experts as Fred H. Kiser, 
Vivian Akers and C. O. Buckingham, and other articles will 
be published monthly through 1932. Have these helpful les- 
sons benefited the amateur? Are more and better pictures 
being made of the outdoors? American Forests wants to 
know, and is inviting amateurs to submit their best subjects 
in a monthly prize picture contest. Each month, beginning 
in April and ending in October, American Forests will pay $5 
for the best outdoor pho- 
tograph submitted by an 


|: January, 1931, American Forests inaugurated “Through 


prize picture of the April contest will be published in the 
June issue of American Forests, and the award made June 1. 
Unless otherwise specified, each picture will be entered in the 
contest of the month in which it is received. 

Any outdoor subject will be considered—trees, forests, tree 
planting, lumbering, animals, birds, wild flowers, fishing, 
hunting, dogs, camping, hiking, mountains, and scenics of 
any nature. A contestant may enter as many pictures as he 
or she desires. Awards will be based on the combined effec- 
tiveness of photography and subject and the decisions of the 
judges will be final. 

Contestants may use any kind of camera and the pho- 
tograph may be any size, but glossy prints should be sub- 

mitted when possible. 
However, this will not be 





amateur photographer— 
amateur being interpret- 
ed in the sense that the 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


taken into consideration 
in selecting the winning 
pictures. Contestants 
should not submit nega- 





contestant is not engaged 
incommercial pho- 
tography. In addition to 
the monthly award all 
amateurs whose pho- 
tographs receive honor- 
able mention will be 
given a prize of $1 for 
each picture. The con- 
test is open to any resi- 
dent of the United States. 

Awards will be made 
with the publication of 
the winning picture in 
American Forests, two 
months after the month 
of contest. That is, the 





The name and address of the photographer must be 
printed on back of each photograph. 

Enclose with each collection of photographs sufficient 
postage for return if not available. Unavailable photographs 
will be returned as soon as rejected by the judges, irrespec- 
tive of closing dates of contests. 

While every possible care will be taken, The American 
Forestry Association and American Forests cannot be respon- 
sible for any photographs that may be lost through the mails 
or in handling. 

Upon the award of a prize or payment for photographs, 
the contestant surrenders all publication or other rights to 
The American Forestry Association. 

Address all photographs to the Picture Prize Contest 
Editor, American Forests, 1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Unless so addressed, photographs will be handled as 
regular material. 
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tives. 

The two photographs 
—one at the top of this 
page and the full page 
picture opposite—were 
made by amateurs and 
were prize-winners in the 
contest conducted by The 
American Forestry Asso- 
ciation in 1930. Con- 
testants should study 
these well. Also, before 
submitting photographs, 
read the rules which ap- 
pear in the box on this 


page. 
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These are perfectly sensible dictums. 


boy or girl 
anywhere but 
would say that 
these com- 
mandments de- 
scribe just the 
attitude that 
teachers make 
their goal in 
the teaching of 
conservation. 
Every adult 
will say that 
they offer a 
policy for each 
of us within 
his dooryard, 
neighborhood, 
farm, or for- 
est. They 
would do away 
with the neces- 
sity for the big 
stick of the 
law because 
they are based 
on love, and 


writings of Dallas Lore 

Sharp are his ten com- 
mandments of conservation. 
They made such an impression 
on my mind with their five 
“stops” and five “starts” that 
frequently they rise to the sur- 
face of my memory and demand 
repetition: 


S wrtins of buried in the 


“Stop cutting and start planting. 


top wasting and start saving. 

op hunting and start watching. 

top killing and start creating. 

Stop hating and start loving.” 

There is not a 


NNN 
> 





At a School Forest dedication—the children and the par- 
ents renew their faith in trees as benefactors of mankind. 
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The School Forest 


love requires no law. They would make effective such legis- 
lation as we must have because they place “I ought” before 
“TI want.” They demand that we look ahead, just as a for- 
ester must do, beyond the cash returns of the year, and think 
instead in terms of a civilization of a century. They would 
create a sensitiveness of mind that suffers when looking upon 
“denuded and disorderly landscapes.” This condition of 
mind and will is called forest-mindedness. It comes as a 
result of getting in sympathy with a forest environment. 
This sympathy is born of good knowledge of the things and 
the phenomena in a forest environment. 

Getting this knowledge requires outdoor study. The teach- 
ing of forestry, however elementary, is an out-of-doors proc- 
ess where relationships may be studied. The schoolroom 
is merely an adjunct to the out-of-doors. For effective teach- 
ing we must go where the objects are. The school forest 
provides the 
very best lab- 
oratory for 
creating an ap- 
preciation of 
forest values. 
If the Ponce 
de Leon magic 
of  rejuvena- 
tion could be 
performed on 
me and I were 
given a chance 
to have one 
wish fulfilled 
in the second 
boyhood, I 
know that high 
in the list of 
wishes would 
be a chance to 
participaie un- 
der inspiring 
leadership in 
the upbuilding 
of a definite 
tract of land— 
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a school forest. School forests seem destined to play an im- 
portant part in the reforesting movement in several states. 
New York took the lead a number of years ago by establish- 
ing small areas, one to ten acres, as district school forests. 
Michigan and Wisconsin and a number of southern states 
have carried on the work in larger areas long enough to 
know of its beneficial results. Many states have millions of 
acres of land in cut-over areas and in abandoned farms 
where family after. family have tried to make income meet 
outgo but failed in 
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study, recreation and for making improvements. A portion 
of the tract can be used wisely for picnics and recreation. 
Fireplaces and a council ring may be built and all building 
of fires limited to these places. A cabin or durable lean-to’s 
may be constructed for over night or week-end hikes. Here 
may be stored the planting tools and axes. 

One of the most interesting and educational enterprises is 
the making of a nature trail through the school forest. A 
nature trail is an animated museum. It may stretch along a 
stream, through a 
valley, over a hill, 





a most heart-rend- 
ing manner. It is 
admitted that a few 
thousand areas 
scattered here and 
there in school for- 
ests would utilize 
an almost negli- 
gible part of this 
land. The value of 
utilizing land in 
school forests lies 
in developing a 
forest sentiment 
and sympathy by 
having boys and 
girls build up their 
heritage of forests. 
It provides train- 
ing in forest man- 
ners and in the sci- 
entific principles 
that underlie for- 
est development. 
It is a dramatiza- 
tion of the protec- 


W* the students of W. 
of G orsacd 


forest wealth, a 


material benefit 


ment of forest life. 


COVENANT 


accepting the ae given us to add to Wisconsin's 
n 


Realizing the possibilities of creating in the minds of all fu- 
ture students a true forest attitude, to which the ideals of 
American Citizenship must ever be allied, and 


Mindful that our duty today in planting forest growth and pro- 
tecting forest life will confer on coming generations a 


Do hereby pledge ourselves faithfully to fulfill all these our 
obligations, thus to pass on our forest, more 
uctive, and more valuable than when entrusted to us 


We further agree to respect and obey all laws both legal and 
natural that are necessary to a full and continued enjou- 


Signed ths a1: day of “aes 
Ml aber _§ 2 — Aber 
EL Bay 


past a rock forma- 
tion, and include 
unusual trees, wild 
flowering plants, a 
beautiful view and, 
if possible, a 
spring. If care is 
taken not to intro- 
duce artificiality, 
bird houses, feed- 
ing stations and 
bird baths may be 
added along the 
trail. If rustic 
woodsy material is 
used and the loca- 
tion well selected, 
there will be no 
artificiality about 
these features. A 
trailside birdbath 
could be made out 
of a stump hol- 
lowed to hold a 
shallow crock dish 
and fallen logs 


y School 
Count . Wisconsin, gladly 


beautiful, more 


192s 





tive and improve- Casdia Vom Badrydtns 

ment methods that mee Jum Hartel — e excellent 
ig fe vi —— -o. Beeler Laut Hkh A / erson should 

ry prac- e u 

tices. The } cor Verran Bose, be meaiie of a 
ability of main- am an_ geologist as well 
taining on every oy as a botanist to de- 
farm a definite ; QU tect the possibili- 
area in trees is not Groin ties of a trail, and 
fully appreciated each trail would 


by a great majority 


of farmers at the to completion. 


We certify that this covenant has been satisfactorily carried 


be different. After 
going over the 
ground keep in 





present time and 
probably the 
quickest way of 
bringing the desir- 
ability of this to 
their notice is by 








mind the best 
places past which 
you wish. the trail 
to run. It might be 
well to place con- 


Deen of College of Agrcuine 


Sore Superintendent of Preble fnsrructon 


té Leer 
County Super atendbat of Schooss 








_ capturing the en- 
thusiasm and di- 
recting the think- 
ing of boys and girls. Have boys and girls and treesigrow 
up together. 

Land for school forests is acquired by purchase or gift. 
In the cut-over areas lumber companies often own small 
tracts within proximity of schools which may be secured 
by persuasion or at small purchasing price. Tracts that have 
gone tax delinquent may be secured by paying back taxes 
and interest. County and town boards vote tracts to schools 
that will furnish evidence that the land will be used for for- 
estry and nature study. Civic organizations which are eager 
to be of help to the school, buy a tract and deed it to a school. 
It is desirable to have the forest within easy reach of the 
school so that actual and frequent use may be made of it for 


“Youth Develops Where Youth Builds” 


spicuous markers 
at these points. 
Then start at the 
place you wish the trail to begin and place conspicuous 
markers every twenty feet until the trail is all laid out. Go 
over it again and again until you are sure that it includes the 
most fruitful places; then with pick-ax, spade, and crowbar 
have pupils clear as time permits, a single file pathway. 
After this is done make labels to describe some of the inter- 
esting features along the trail. These can be just the simple 
labeling of trees, plants and rocks found along the trail, or 
they may be interest-arousing labels like the following found 
on a trail: 

“You can shake hands with the five-fingered leaf of the 
Virginia Creeper, but poison ivy permits no familiarity.” 

“Shad Bush: This bush belongs to the rose family. It 
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blooms at the time the shad go up the rivers. The berries of 
this bush are edible. Some local people make ‘Robin Cherry 
Pie’ with them.” 

“Ragweed: This plant has the mob habit. It produces 
20,000 seeds in its short season and it is the source of cer- 
tain types of hay fever.” A natural trail has so many pos- 
sibilities for the use of the 
imagination, inventive abili- 


tuted to draw up a contract is the school board. So the 
property is deeded to the school board, made the property 
of the school district, and like all school property and activi- 
ties is cared for and administered by the school board. The 
deed should be registered at the office of the county register 
of deeds. Having acquired the land, a survey of the area 
should be made, the boun- 
dary lines blazed or other- 





ties and curiosities of boys 
and girls that it is a per- 
petual source of interest in 


DIAGRAM OF A TRANSPLANT BOARD 


wise defined, and a map 
made showing topography 
and tree cover. The map 



































a school forest. FIGI | CLOSED should define the work to be 

Naturally the first thing FRONT VIEW acomplished annually for at 
that a school would do is to anno —| least five years. The plan of 
make provision for the pro- RARER AR : work should include the 
tection of the forest from fire. “tah ig , clearing of fire protection 
As soon as possible fire lanes ~- rz 7 " lanes, improvement cuttings 
should be cut. Tools should and weeding to create proper 
be acquired and put where y forest conditions for growth 
handy but where they will FIG IL H OPEN =< of desirable species and for 
not be meddled with. Along INSIDE VIEW HINGED planting; the amount of 
with these tools should be a planting to be done annual- 

















number of burlap sacks 
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ly; the kind of species to be 








which when wet are effective 
in stopping ground fires. 
Another activity that has 
educational value and at the 
same time contributes to the 
development of the area is a 
transplant bed. We have dis- 
cussed in a previous issue of 
this magazine the importance 
and best practices with re- 
spect to the transplant bed. 
Among the tools a school 
should own is the transplant 
board. The reader will find 


further on in this issue a de- 








planted; and the method of 
planting. Of course, the work 
as far as advisable should be 
done by the school children. 
Often the older boys and 
girls organize into a distinct 
group for the purpose of 
carrying on the more difficult 
phases of the work and for 
the continued protection of 
the area. Success in this 
project depends upon cap- 
turing and holding the en- 
thusiasm and imagination of 
the boys and girls. 


FIG WV 











scription of the way to make 
a transplant board. Other 
activities the school could 
engage in are: Have pupils 
observe the changes that take place in certain trees from time 
to time as the year unfolds. This is called a tree calendar. 
Pupils might make a herbarium showing the leaves of 
every species of tree growing in the school forest. This 
could also be done with tree seeds, twigs and wood specimens. 
Use the forest to show how trees and forests grow, the in- 
fluence of trees 
upon each 
other, the in- 
fluence of dif- 
ferent light 
and soil-mois- 
ture supply. 
Organize a 
forest museum 
in the corner 
of the school- 
room and exhi- 
bit everything 
of educational 
value that the 
children bring 
from the forest. 
The only 
body con- 
nected with a 
school that is 
legally consti- 


The regulation board is six feet long, as described in the 
text, and this will plant forty-eight seedlings at a time. 





The older boys in the school learn the elements of survey- 
ing and map work by making a map of the school forest. 


That the children may 
catch the spirit of this re- 
sponsibility, each year some- 
what previous to the planting 
time, they take a pledge to do their duty. The occasion of 
taking this pledge can be made more impressive if parents 
are invited in and an inspirational program held. 

A convenant based upon the oath that every boy in ancient 
Athens was required to take is used in Wisconsin. Each child 
able to write his name signs the covenant. It is then hung 
on the wall 
of the school 
until another 
year has 
passed and the 
covenant Is re- 
newed. 

The school 
board’s main 
responsibility 
is to provide 
competent 
leadership. A 
willing teacher 
is the first 
great need and 
a school board 
should be able 
to meet this 
need. Along 
(Continuing 
on page 256) 


















































Take a little auto ride 

To a wooded spot, 

Eat your lunch and build a fire, 
Then leave it while it’s hot. 

Help yourself to flowers and things, 
Shoot a hole through an old tin can, 
Now isn’t that a helluva sport 

To tempt a healthy man? 


All argument favoring burning the woods in the spring is sound 
-—merely sound. 


Some claim woods burning is an old Chinese custom—and from 
what we can observe so is argument. 


For 5,000 years one of the principal occupations of the Chinese has 


taken to an automobile and every year we see him tossing burning 
cigarettes and matches from the windows. 


Fellows like that simply can’t get ahead. 


The reward goes to the fellow who will not tolerate smoke. For 
example, in Wilkesboro, North Carolina, we are told, N. O. Smoak is 
vice-president of the Forest Furniture Company. 

Moral: No smoke in the forest is worth a vice-presidency. 


*Tis April and the streams are clear, 
My tackle’s ready—the season’s near-—— 


Teacher—‘“Now children, does anyone know how to tell a lady worm 
from a gentleman worm?” 





been dispensing tung oil. 


No wonder the words of 
Confucius were soothing. 


But the tung oil of Con- 
fucius is not good enough 
for Americans—they pre- 
fer their own nuts. 


They are raising their 

own tung oil trees in 
Florida, undoubtedly to 
keep the spring of eternal 
youth in good working 
order. 


But what Florida needs 
is some ointment to heal 
the scars of forest fires. 
Tung oil might help but 
it needs to be mixed with 
concrete reasoning. 


All Ponce de Leon did 
was to search for the foun- 
tain of youth in Florida. 
Look what the woods burn- 
ers have done to it. 


And speaking of China, the Arkansas Gazette observes that the dove 
of peace has been shanghaied. 


It might be a good idea for woods burners. 


there is Fire! 


The difference between the Chinese and a tree is that the tree 


can’t return the fire. 


Here lies the body of “Woodsburnin’” Bill 
Who set out a fire on a long, sloping hill. 
He burned off the grass and lots of young trees 
For protection against snakes, weevils and fleas. 
How well he succeeded is written right here—— 
And there ain’t been a fire in more than a year. 


The headless horseman cannot be a myth as many believe. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Sapling Sam, the grizzled old veteran of the tall timbers who 
six years ago laid aside his peavy and cant hook for long shears 
and a paste pot, has earned a field trip. The old logger, whose 
scrap book has been a source of joy to many, has been assigned 
to swing around through the forests and logging camps and 
write a monthly piece on what has happened since his own red- 
shirted days. His characteristic slant on the many forestry and 
logging transformations and problems will appear in this box 
each month. And while the veteran is looking over old haunts 
and new territory, his office chair will be occupied by one 
who chooses to call himself “The Smokechaser.”--Editor. 








Johnny —“Yes’m, I do. 
The lady worm never sig- 
nals when she turns.” 


It is pointed out in 
Judge that the only fishing 
some people do is through 
the ice for cherries. The 
fruit of the root of evil, we 
suppose. 


We wonder how a fish 
demonstrates the size of the 
bait he stole when he goes 
home in the evening? 


Though George Wash- 
ington was a great lover 
of the outdoors and an 
ardent huntsman, there 
is little to indicate that he 
was a fisherman. Undoubt- 
edly he wanted the cherry 
tree story believed. 


Which reminds us of 
how the Bicentennial Num- 
ber of AMERICAN Forests 
inspired one of its readers: 


“George Washington was a normal lad, 


Not very good and not very bad. 
When he chopped down papa’s cherry tree 


The only command 


Papa was mad as he could be— 


And promptly called young George with speed 


“Said George— 
g 


To ask if he knew who did the deed. 


‘I chopped the tree with a mighty blow 


“Said papa— 


He has 
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Because I wanted to see what made it grow.’ 


‘And now that you’ve seen what made it grow 
There’s something else you ought to know, 
And that’s how much your skin can tingle 
When on your breeches I wield a shingle.” 
—The Smokechaser. 
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Favor Ammunition Tax 


A cent-a-shell federal tax all 
ammunition except that used in trapshooting 
was declared to be the most feasible means of 
financing an adequate waterfowl restoration 
program, by the Special Ways and Means 
Committee of the American Game Conference 
in its report March 10. The committee indi- 
cated that a bill asking adoption of the shell 
tax plan will be introduced in Congress im- 
mediately. 

Stating that upwards of $7,000,000 can be 
collected yearly by this method 
and that payments would be made 
by each shooter in exact propor- 
tion to the amount of his shoot- 
ing, the committee recommended 
that the returns should be divided 
between the federal government 
and the states in the following 
manner: 

Not more than five per cent of 
the total should be used for ad- 
ditional federal administration, 
research and enforcement. 

Fifty-five per cent of the bal- 
ance should be allotted to the 
game departments of the various 
states, based on the number of 
hunting licenses issued by each, 
with the proviso that the state 
game departments may, upon re- 
quest, refund to individuals and 
trapshooting clubs the amount 
of tax paid by them on shells 
used at the traps. The remainder 
of the funds allotted to the states . 
would be used solely to increase 
game. 

Forty-five per cent would be 
expended by the federal govern- 
ment for the increase of water- 
fowl through the acquisition or 
control of migratory game bird 
breeding, refuge and concentra- 
tion areas in the United States and Canada, 
and the proper management of such areas. 

The tax would be collected at ammunition 
factories, and stamps applied exactly as is 
done with cigarettes. 

Composing the committee are Brooke Ander- 
son, Chicago, member of the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Advisory Board, chairman: William 
C. Adams, director of the Division of Fish and 
Game of the New York Conservation Depart- 
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ment; David H. Madsen. of Salt Lake City, 
wild-life supervisor of the National Park Ser- 
vice; Colonel Lewis B. Ballantyne, chairman 
of the Fish and Game Committee of the New 
Jersey Assembly, and Major A. Willis Robert- 
son, chairman of the Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries. 


A Memorial to Stephen T. Mather 


plaque memorial to Stephen T. 
late founder and director of the Na- 


A bronze 
Mather, 
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other National Parks, although the dates have 
not been definitely set 


Mexico Plans Conservation of 
Timber Resources 


According to a Mexican press announce- 
ment, the Ministry of Communications and 
the Ministry of Agriculture are working on a 
plan cojcintly for the conservation of timber 
resources in Mexico, states a report from Con- 
sul Dudley G. Dwyre, at Mexico City. The 
program is planned to include 
reforestation and protection of 
woodlands. The Mexican lumber 










Bryant Baker’s plaque of Stephen T. Mather, 


to be placed in the National Parks 


tional Park Service, has been placed in Mount 
Rainier National Park. The plaque was de- 
signed by Bryant Baker, well known sculptor. 
for “The Stephen T. Mather Appreciation,” of 
which John Hays Hammond is chairman. 
According to the National Park Service, the 
plaque will be placed in the Yosemite, Yellow- 
stone, Grand Canyon and Zion National Parks 
before July 4. Mr. Mather’s birthday. It was 
also stated that plaques may be placed in 
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industry has been further cur- 
tailed due to the lack of demand 
and low prices. Consul Ellis A. 
Bonnet, of Durango, reports that 
in the State of Durango lumber 
stocks are increasing while pro- 
duction and prices continue to 
decline. 

The Durango Consulate also 
reports that a large lumber oper- 
ator has been forced to take over 
four more lumber yards in Mon- 
terrey, Torreon and Mazatlan. 
due to financial difficulties of 
these dealers. It is said that this 
will result in this company hay- 
ing an excellent distributing sys- 
tem organized. 

The Durango agent of the 
Mexican National Railways has 
announced that only minimum tie 
deliveries will be accepted on 
outstanding contracts and no fur- 
ther contracts are expected to be 
placed before December, 1922. 


California Will Close 
Forest Relief Camps 


A definite indication that the unemployment 
situation is becoming less stringent is seen by 
State Forester H. B. Pratt of California, in 
the fact that within the last few weeks twelve 
per cent of the men in the forest relief camps 
have departed voluntarily. 

Mr. Pratt announced that it is planned to 
shut down the forestry camps in April. They 
will be closed gradually. he said, perhaps being 
kept open until May, if funds hold out. 
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Complete Jackson Hole Elk Count 


The famous elk herd at Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
ming, one of the largest groups of big animals 
within the United States, the welfare of which 
has been the subject of national concern for 
the past ten years, is increasing in numbers, 
according to a report received from A. C. 
McCain, supervisor of the Teton National For- 
est, Jackson Hole, Wyoming. The official 
count, completed March 11, places the herd at 
19.855 elk, as compared with 19,238 in 1927. 

The figure reported by Mr. McCain repre- 
sents the number actually counted. Undoubt- 
edly there were scattered animals missed by 
the officials making the census, which would 
indicate that 20,000 or more elk make up the 
herd. 

Airplanes were used to supplement the usual 
ground count methods, Mr. McCain reported. 
“With the use of the plane we feel confident 
that we have secured a much more thorough 
count than at any previous time,” he said. 
“The feed grounds were counted from the 
ground and returned 8,600 elk. The airplane 
count returned 11,255.” The forest officer 
pointed out that after this experience with the 
airplane he felt safe in saying that a count of 
the Jackson Hole herd could be made at any 
time when there is snow on the ground with 
remarkable speed and accuracy. 

The conservation of the elk at Jackson Hole 
became such a problem in 1927 that the herd 
was investigated by President Coolidge’s Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation. The investi- 
gators found that the herd was jeopardized, 
many of the animals actually dying of starva- 
tion, because of an unstable winter food sup- 
ply, the lack of control of annual increase in 
the herd, inelastic laws and insufficient co- 
ordination of responsible agencies. They rec- 
ommended that under a more workable plan 
of game administration and appropriations for 
the purchase of more land for summer grazing 
and more food supplies for winter feeding, 
the range could carry no more than 20,000 
head. Increases over this figure, they recom- 
mended, should be disposed of in some man- 
ner, at the discretion of game officials of the 
government and the state of Wyoming. 


Stem Heads Walnut Association 

C. B. Stem, of St. Louis, Missouri, was 
elected president of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Indianapolis late in January. V. L. 
Clark, of Kansas City, Missouri, was named 
first vice-president and Roy Amos, of Edin- 
burg, Indiana, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. S. C. Brown, of Dayton, Ohio, was 
named treasurer, and Burdett Green renamed 
secretary. 


Oklahoma Devises Fire Plow 


A machine combining a tractor with a mid- 
dle-buster plow, has been devised and is in 
use by the Oklahoma Forest Service for con- 
structing fire lines in fighting forest fires. 

State Forester George R. Phillips considers 
this the first time that a super-fire-line plow 
has been adapted for forest fire service. The 
device will be used to cut fire lines in the for- 
est region of southeastern Oklahoma. It will 
replace the use of fire rakes to make furrows 
from which to start backfires. 

This plow, which has power enough to go 
almost anywhere an army tank can travel, 
makes a sixteen-inch clear plowline and 
throws dirt fifteen inches on each side, mak- 
ing a fireline almost four feet wide, Mr. Phil- 
lips said. It takes ten men all day to rake a 
line two miles long, but the new machine will 
make two miles an hour. 

The tractor plow will be used to make a 
network of firelines in the present protection 
unit of the State. 
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STRONG ANO 
DURABLE 
a 
SOLDERED 


Bunt 
STRONG 











TANK MAY BE CARRIED Gf 
IN THE HAND OR ON Gf 


VEN after extinguishing the big 
blaze, danger lurks in the smoul- 
dering stumps, bushes and the like. 
For such places INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are the ideal equipment. 
With 5 or 7 gallon tank strapped snug- 
ly on the back, and solid brass pump 
throwing 50 ft. strong stream or spray 
of water, INDIANS finish the job in 
quick order. 
Above photo shows INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS being used during a fierce 
The new INDIAN has been im- 
proved and developed to the highest 
degree. A patented handle on top 
of the tank permits carrying the 


INDIAN about by hand, or it may 
be strapped on the back for opera- 


Manufactured 


D.B.SMITH & CO. 
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<Mopping Up” 
with 
IN DIARN 
Fire Pumps 


“« « «€ « 


forest and brush fire in Norton, Mass. 
The quick and skillful use of these 
portable, quick action extinguishers in 
this one instance saved acres of valu- 
able timber and thousands of dollars 
worth of property. 

Write for illustrated literature de- 
scribing in detail these low priced, 
sturdy fire pumps. They are highly 
endorsed by forest rangers and _ fire 
wardens, and are unconditionally guar- 
anteed. Thousands in use. 


tion. Tank is extra heavy gauge 
and curved in shape to fit back like a 
pack basket. Pump throws strong 
50 ft. stream with ease. Clear water 
is used, no chemicals to bother 
with. Carrying rack available. 


ay 


 TICA, N.Y. 





405 Main Street 


Pac. Coast Agts. Fire Protection Eng. Co., 369 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
































EVERGREEN TREES 


White Pine, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, American 
Arborvitae and Many Other Varie-ies 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN STOCK 
AT LOWEST PRICES WE EVER QUOTED 


MAINE EVERGREEN TREES are the same stock that has made our first 


GREENS “ all transplanted when they are two years old, which guarantees 


CONTRACT 
FOREST 
TREE | 
PLANTING | 
ANY- 
Low prices do not mean cheaper stock—Not at all! 
WHERE 
s to the present 
:, f 
yoy sto il against spindling tops and poorly developed root systems. 
week. deme Gy the graded. Only the best sold. g 
nen who ied tunity to buy the best trees at reasonable prices. 
the trees. Special Prices on Large Quantities. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, Dept. A42 


These WESTERN 
day. WESTERN MAINE EVER- 


Trees carefully 
Take advantage of this—your unusual oppor- 


FRYEBURG, MAINE 
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ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


F you play Contract Bridge, 
Auction Bridge, or other 
card games, secure a set (two 

decks) of the Association’s play- 
ing cards. 


The cards are of the very finest 
linen finish. One deck is in 
Chinese Red with black and gold 
bands. The other is in gray with 
black and gold bands. Both 
carry the Association’s Medallion. 
The color combinations are un- 
usually attractive. 


We have purchased these cards 
as a service to the readers of 
AmerIcAN Forests. The set of 
two decks sells for $1.50. Send 
your order now. You will be 
more than pleased. 


ADDRESS: 
Service Department 


American Forestry Association 
1727 K STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Walsh Would Grant Public Lands 
With Minerals to States 


The disposal of the public lands was pre- 
sented in somewhat new form by Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, on March 12 in 
a bill, S. 4060, drawn by I. M. Brandjord, Com- 
missioner of State Lands and Investments for 
the State of Montana and a member of the 
Committee on the Conservation and Adminis- 
tration of the Public Domain. This bill was 
introduced by Senator Walsh as a substitute 
for H. R. 5840 introduced by Representative 
John M. Evans, of Montana. 

The new bill includes North Dakota and 
South Dakota with the eleven public land states 
and would grant to the accepting states, within 
ten years of the date of the act, all the unap- 
propriated and unreserved public lands, in- 
cluding the mineral therein. With these would 
be included any lands eliminated from National 
Forests, National Parks or Monuments or other 
reservations. Responsibility for changing the 
boundaries of National Forests, National Parks 
or Monuments or other federal reservations to 
the end that the states may receive more or less 
of certain areas is placed upon a commission 
of three to be created for each accepting state. 
These commissions shall consist of one repre- 
sentative of the Department of the Interior, 
one of the Department of Agriculture, and one 
of the State office administering the land. Each 
commission is empowered to continue until it 
has completed its work, but any changes in 
the boundaries of the National forests, Na- 
tional Parks, Monuments or other reservations 
are subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the department then having responsibility for 
the lands. 

No provision is made for administering the 
Public Domain in states which do not accept 
the grant, but the states which do accept them, 
one half of all the lands shall be designated as 
public school lands, the receipts from which 
shall be used for school purposes. The bill 
carries no authorization for land classification 
nor does it authorize appropriations. 





Grazing Fees on National 
Forests Cut 


Fees for grazing livestock on the National 
Forests during all of 1932 have been reduced 
fifty per cent in accordance with a decision 
announced by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, on February 25. The decision 
was made after consultation with the President 
and is in recognition of the emergency situa- 
tion facing stockmen as a result of last year’s 
drought, the unusually heavy snows, and the 
prevailing hard winter. 

“A careful investigation shows conclusively 
that stockmen of the west who have grazing 
privileges on our National Forests will experi- 
ence great difficulty at the opening of the com- 
ing season,” Secretary Hyde said. 

“In many parts of the west deep snows have 
forced the purchase of an unusual quantity of 
high-priced feeds to keep flocks and herds from 
starvation. This, added to other emergency 
conditions, has persuaded us that the relief is 
desirable.” 

The average fee charged for grazing on the 
National Forests during the past year, 1931, 
was fourteen and one-half cents a month per 
head for cattle for an average season of five 
and one-half months and the average fee for 
sheep was four and one-half cents a head per 
month for an average season of three and one- 
half months. 

“In reducing the fees an average of fifty per 
cent for the year 1932,” the Secretary said, 
“more than 26.000 ranchers and stockmen will 
benefit. In other words, during 1932 the ap- 
proximate average rate per head per month on 
cattle will be seven and one-half cents instead 
of fourteen and one-half cents and an average 
approximate rate per head per month on sheep 
will be two and one-quarter cents instead of 
four and one-half cents.” 


April, 1932 


With receipts from grazing fees on the Na- 
tional Forest approximating $2,000,000 during 
the past year, this means a saving to the 
western livestock industry of nearly a million 
dollars. The states and counties where Na- 
tional Forests are located suffer in 
receipts comparable with the Forest Service be- 
cause their expected returns of about $700,000 
will be reduced to $350,000. 

The Secretary emphasized the fact that the 
reduction in the prevailing rates is an emer- 
gency action solely; that the rates heretofore 
in effect were fair and reasonable and that 
the present reduction of rates is effective for 
one year only. The rates which prevailed in 
1931 will be applied for the season of 1933. 

Secretary Hyde commended the Forest Serv- 
ice for its general policy in administering graz- 
ing privileges. “The Forest Service has not 
been unmindful of the general livestock situa- 
tion,” he said. “It has studied various methods 
of altering the present system of payment with- 
out impairing its long-time administrative 
policy of fixing fees on a fair and reasonable 
basis. The present reduction must not be con- 
strued as a change in this long-time policy but 
as an emergency relief measure in which the 
Chief of the Forest Service fully concurs.” 


losses 


Senate Suggests Federal Aid 
for State Forests 


The Secretary of Agriculture is requested to 
advise the Senate regarding the practicability 
of a coordinated plan for federal and state co- 
operation in acquiring lands suitable for 
forestation. This is the result of Senator 
Royal S. Copeland’s S. Res. 175, agreed to by 
the Senate on March 10, the preamble of which 
calls attention to the fact that the United States 
is threatened by timber exhaustion on the basis 
that more than half of the softwood lumber cut 
in this country has been cut during the past 
thirty years, that the population is nearly sixty 
per cent greater than at the beginning of the 
twentieth century and that the annual cut of 
softwood lumber in 1928 was twenty-eight bil- 
lion feet and that there now remains in the 
region east of the prairies only about twenty- 
five billion board feet of original timber. 

With the passage of the resolution it was re- 
ferred to the Secretary of Agriculture and a 
report is now in preparation. 


Aid Sought for Erosion Control 


A resolution asking Congress to give earnest 
consideration to measures which have been 
placed before it for the study of erosion con- 
trol methods and for the actual control of ero- 
sion was adopted by the National Drainage, 
Conservation and Flood Control Congress at its 
21st annual session held at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February 17, 18 and 19. 

Other important resolutions endorsed the 
Leavitt bill, authorizing studies of forest influ- 
ences in flood erosion control; federal and 
state legislation for forest fire control and pre- 
vention; the so-called Cochran bill, creating a 
separate department of public works; a com- 
prehensive and authentic survey of the natural 
resources of the nation; and state legislation to 
facilitate the creation of state forests from suit- 
able idle and tax delinquent farm and forest 
lands in the states of the Mississippi drainage 
area and the Gulf Coast. 

The conference also passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the president of the Congress to ap- 
point a committee of three members, one to 
represent forestry, one to represent geology, 
and one to represent engineering, to siudy the 
problem of the influence of forest cover upon 
the underground water supply of the nation. 

Among the speakers addressing the Congress 
was Lewis A. Jones, chief of the Division of 
Drainage and Soil Erosion, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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New Superintendent of Zion-Bryce 
National Parks 


The appointment by the Secretary of the 
Interior of Preston P. Patraw, of New York, 
as superintendent of Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks, Utah, has been announced by 
the National Park Service. 

Mr. Patraw goes to the Utah parks with a 
background of National Park experience. He 
entered the National Park Service in 1922. 
He hecame assistant to the superintendent of 
Hot Springs National Park where he served 
until 1927, when he was transferred to Grand 
Canyon National Park as assistant superin- 
tendent. 

Born in Dickinson Center, New York, Mr. 
Patraw entered the Government service in 
1914 and served in Washington, D. C., until 
1916, when he entered the United States Army 
and was sent to the Canal Zone. During the 
World War he served in France as secretary 
to the late Major General C. R. Edwards, in 
command of the 26th Division. 

In May, 1931, Mr. Patraw was married to 
Miss Pauline Mead, one of the few women 
ranger naturalists in the service of the Na- 
tional Parks. At that time Mrs. Patraw was 
serving as ranger naturalist at Grand Canyon 
National Park. 


Hearings on Waterfowl Shortage 

The Special Senate Committee on Conserva- 
tion of Wild Life Resources will hold hearings 
on waterfowl shortage at its office in the Senate 
Office Building April 4, 5 and 6, it has been 
announced. 

The Committee desires to bring out data at 
this hearing on the extent of a shortage in 
migratory waterfowl, particularly ducks and 
geese; the underlying causes for this shortage; 
the remedies the Federal Government can ap- 
ply which will assist in restoring the migratory 
waterfowl population; the extent to which the 
states can assist in restoration, and the manner 
in which sportsmen themselves can contribute 
to their increase. 


Maryland Reports Fire Loss 


A total of 1,086 forest fires burned over 28.- 
525 acres in Maryland in 1931, according to 
statistics just issued by the Maryland State 
Department of Forestry. The estimated dam- 
age was $100,314, and the cost of fire fighting 
$20,000. 


Forty per cent of the fires, says the depart- 
ment, were caused by smokers, while brush 
burning was responsible for twenty-six per 
cent. Incendiarism caused fifteen per cent, 
while eight per cent were attributed to rail- 
roads. Campers caused three per cent, while 
the rest were miscellaneous. 


Four Appointed to Research Council 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has made 
four new appointments, and reappointed four 
former members, to the Forest Research Coun- 
cil of the Pacific Northwest, according to the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station. 

The new appointees who will serve for three 
years are Ossian Anderson, of the Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber Company, Everett; N. C. 
Jamison, of the Sauk River Lumber Company, 
Everett; J. B. Woods, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, Longview, and Paul Neils, of 
the J. Neils Lumber Company, Portland. They 
Tepresent respectively the pulp and paper 
manufacturers, Puget Sound loggers, Columbia 

Iver loggers, and ponderosa pine manufac- 
turers, 

The Forest Research Council is a group of 
lumbermen and foresters in private and state 
employ whose function is to advise in the 
formulation of a program of forest research for 
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the Northwest, to correlate the work of various 
agencies, and to promote in the industry the 
application of the findings of research in the 
field of forest land management and utilization 
of forest products. 


Barnstable Club Awarded American 


Forestry Association Medal 


The Barnstable 4-H Forestry Club, on Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, was awarded The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association medal for doing the 
best forestry club work in that state during 
the club year 1930 and 1931. Nine members, 
led by District Forest Warden Lincoln Crowell, 
of Sandwich, and County Club Agent Carl 
Fraser, collected and mounted or made leaf 
prints, and prepared wood samples of fifteen 
varieties of trees. The boys also made hypso- 
meters and learned how to use them, planted 
five hundred trees each, and made Biltmore 
measuring sticks and used them. They vis- 
ited a state fire tower and learned how to lo- 
cate and control fires, and demonstrated the 
use of their hypsometers and Biltmore sticks 
in a pine plantation on Cape Cod. 

On Arbor Day the club planted one thou- 
sand white spruce on the property of Mrs. 
Thomas McGrath, in Brewster, and in June 
they joined the other clubs of the Cape on a 
trip to the Harvard Forest. They camped out 
two nights and spent one day visiting the 
various parts of the college forest. 

In the fall of 1930 the Barnstable Club set 
up an exhibit depicting the community advan- 
tages of a school forest. 





New Style Fire Pump 


A new style pump for fighting forest, grass 
and brush fires has been developed. Manufac- 
tured at Utica, New York, the new pump has a 
five and seven gallon capacity and is carried on 
the back similarly to a pack basket. It may 
also be carried by hand. It is capable of throw- 
ing a strong stream for a distance of fifty feet. 
Nothing but clear water is used in this pump, 
thereby doing away with the expense of chem- 
icals. 


Georgia Association Meets in June 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Forestry 
Association will be held at Rome, Georgia, 
June 22 and 23. The program will deal not 
only with forestry, but with paper pulp re: 
search and geology. Bonnell Stone, of Ox- 
ford, has been appointed chairman of thie 
program committee. 


New Transplant Nursery for Indiana 


The Indiana Department of Conservation 
has decided to establish a transplant nursery 
at the Shakamak State Park, near Jasonville. 
Large numbers of trees will be required to re- 
forest open areas in this park, a considerable 
portion of which consists of old fields. Stock 
grown for planting in the park will include 
as large a percentage as is practicable of native 
hardwood species. Evergreens will be grown 
for planting on soils too poorly drained or too 
low in fertility for hardwoods. 

A second purpose in establishing this nur- 
sery is to supply large transplant stock for the 
reforestation of stripped-over coal lands near 
by. It is estimated that there are more than 
15,000 acres of such lands in southwestern 
Indiana. The coal operators have agreed on a 
comprehensive program for cooperative tree 
planting. 

At the Henryville State nursery the area 
under cultivation has been expanded to 28 
acres. In the fall of 1931 this nursery con- 
tained 19,750,000 trees, of which 1,000,000 
were moved to transplant rows during that 
season. 








At the edge 
of the sea 


AT Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
life is carefree and comfort- 
able. With everything at 
hand, nothing is urgent. 
Pleasant and healthful, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is a 
charming place to make 
your home, as well as a 
happy choice for a vacation. 

A large staff is thoroughly 
trained to look to your 
wants. There are many 
lounges, writing rooms... 
an unusual library. Sun 
decks. There are concerts, 
entertainments. Golf. Rid- 
ing. The Boardwalk. Activity 
or rest, as you will! Above 
all, there is a cordial hospi- 
tality and serenity that makes 
it possible to relax com- 
pletely and enjoy life. 

In this year of values,new 
low rates make a vacation 
here quite inexpensive, and 
the special rates for long 
periods make it possible to 
live here for a very modest 
sum. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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“Grey Owl,’”’ the famous Indian staff 
writer of “Forest and Outdoors.” His col- 
leagues on the magazine include Jack 
Miner, Hamilton Laing, Ozark Ripley and 
other noted authorities. 


CANADA 


brimful of the finest fishing and 
hunting, the most remarkable 
ventures in game sanctuaries, the 
most interesting happenings in 
active conservation. And the 
whole colorful story is recounted 
month by month in Illustrated 


‘Forest and Outdoors’ 


An altogether unique magazine 
written from the heart of Canada. 


The next 8 issues for a 


dollar bill 


Just send your name and address. 


We'll look after the rest. 


CANADIAN FOREST 
AND OUTDOORS 


306 METCALFE STREET 
OTTAWA, CANADA 





Dr. Henry B. Ward, Chairman of the 
Conservation Committee of the Isaak 
Walton League says: “This is certainly 
one of the finest outdoor magazines pub- 
lished on this continent.” 
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TALIFORNIA GARDENS, by Winifred Starr 
Dobyns, with a foreword by Myron Hunt. 
Published by Macmillan, New York. Price, 
$5.00. 

This is almost entirely a pictorial presenta- 
tion of a subject filled with beauty and allure. 
Americans, who have notably fallen under the 
spell of the garden, will find in this collection 
of photographs the choicest and most stimulat- 
ing food. For they have been selected to 
illustrate landscape features and particular 
elements of design from some of the most 
noteworthy gardens to be found in America. 
Though they actually picture California gar- 
dens, the general principles of design illus- 
trated would have wide application, and he 
who loves beauty and desires to study and ex- 
press it in the garden will find much in this 
book,—wherever his home may be. 

Beautifully bound, and printed on soft paper, 

it is a gift book, par excellence——L. M. C. 


~ 


Back TO THE Woops, by Marianne Gauss. 
Published by Laidlaw Brothers, New York. 
269 pages—lIllustrated. Price $1.50. 


An interesting collection of stories about 
animals on the wooded slopes of the Rockies 
as observed by two students and lovers of the 
outdoors. It is simple, dignified and accurate 
and the stories extremely entertaining, one of 
the few books of this nature to truly delight. 
—E. K 
CAMPING AND ScouTinc Lore, by Atwood H. 

Townsend. Published by Harper and Broth- 

ers. 372 pages—lllustrated. Price, $3.00. 


Atwood Townsend, from his broad knowl- 
edge of camping and hiking gained by actual 
experience in roughing it in the outdoors, 
gives to us an interesting book and a valuable 
guide to leaders of girls’ and boys’ clubs. 

Written primarily for those between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen, this book is a 
treasure house of helpful information for every 
lover of the outdoors. It explains simply and 
clearly all questions that might arise in the 
mind of an amateur and contains many new 
suggestions for the more experienced outdoors- 
man. Woodcraft, nature craft, first aid for 
campers, campfire stunts, games and contests, 
and instructions for making innumerable use- 
ful articles are only a few of the different 
phases of the subject covered, and each is 
well illustrated by drawings in black and 
white.—J. N. 





THE BIioLocy OF THE AMPHIBIA, by G. Kings- 
ley Noble. Published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 577 pages—Il- 
lustrated. Price, $3.50. 


This book gives a comprehensive account of 
both the biology and the natural history of the 
Amphibia as a class of vertebrate animals. 
All the genera of Amphibia are diagnosed and 
the more familiar species of American sala- 
manders figured. Although written primarily 
to introduce the student to the biology of both 











frogs and salamanders, the book avoids techni- 
calities wherever possible and includes much 
which will interest the field naturalist and the 
traveler.—E. K 


THe Doorway To Nature, by Raymond T. 
Fuller. Published by The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. 284 pages. Price, $2.50. 
This is a most delightful addition to nature 

study books for it furnishes the beginner 
ideas of how to start. The author believes 
that the secret of knowing nature lies in the 
habit of careful observation, beginning with 
the things in one’s own back yard. He tells 
interesting facts about the more common 
plants and animals and gives a table of fifty 
plants and fifty insects, showing both their 
common names and their scientific names, and 
suggesting ways of learning each. Also there 
is a chapter devoted to exploding some com- 
mon beliefs about snakes and _ poisonous 
plants. 

The sincerity of Mr. Fuller’s appreciation of 
nature is brought out in his introspection wov- 
en throughout the book, which adds much to 
its appeal and makes more contagious the 
author’s feeling for things outdoors.—J. N. 


ANGLER, by Charles Zibeon Southard. Pub- 

lished by E. P. Dutton & Company, New 

York. 265 pages—lIllustrated. Price, $5. 

The trout fisherman, expert or amateur, will 
find this book a thing of joy. It is the last 
word on trout fishing and the advice freely 
given by Mr. Southard, one of the greatest 
American authorities on this sport of kings, 
is pledged, if applied, to sharpen the skill of 
any trout fisherman. 

The author not only corrects much of the 
current information about the trout, but he 
goes deeply into the subject of atmospheric 
surroundings, habits of fishes, the habits of 
trout, how to tell where fish are plentiful, how 
to take advantage of the fact that trout do not 
think or reason, and the most effective modern 
ways of fishing for them. It has a flare of 
eagerness, and the wielder of reel and rod 
will revel in it.—E. K 
Game Birp SuHootinc, by Charles Askins. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. 307 pages. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 





This book presents a comprehensive study 
of American game birds, written in a clear and 
understandable manner by one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on the subject. Captain Charles 
Askins has for over forty years been recognized 
as one of the country’s best versed writers on 
the subject of the shotgun and its handling, 
and his experience has been wholly practical 
and from a sportsman’s standpoint. ; 

In his book will be found much valuable in- 
formation as to the habits of game birds, 
methods of identification, and the proper 
course to pursue in securing satisfactory bags, as 
well as a strong appeal for the conservation 0 
wild life. A 

It is a book that should be read by all 
sportsmen.—W. C. M. 
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AMONG THE 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 











Financial Aspects of Growing Southern 
Pine, by E. A. Ziegler and A. R. Spillers, of 
the United States Forest Service, and C. H. 


Coulter, of the Florida Forest Service. Re- 
leased by the Florida Forest Service.—A dis- 
cussion of Florida’s forests, forest industries 


and butput, forest land income and values, 
and forest taxation. 
Planting Black Walnut, by W. R. Mattoon, 


Extension Forester, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, and C. A. Reed, Associate Pomologist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Released by “the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents.— 
Choosing soil, when to plant, what to plant, 
and where to get black walnuts and small 
trees. 


The Measurement and Interpretation of 


Forest Fire-Weather in the Western Adiron- 
dacks, by Paul W. Stickel, Associate Silvicul- 
turist, Department of Agriculture. Released 


by the New York State College of Forestry, at 
Syracuse.—Dealing with meteorological condi- 
tions and forest fire hazards, estimating and 
forecasting forest fire hazards, and application 
of forest fire weather data to specific fire con- 
trol problems. 





Illinois State Parks and Memorials. Re- 
leased by the Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, of Illinois.—An interesting pres- 
entation, well illustrated, of the parks and 
memorials of Illinois. 

Some of the More Important Insects and 
Plant Diseases of Wisconsin Trees and Shrubs, 
by E. L. Chambers and N. F. Thompson. Re- 
leased by the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 





culture, Madison.—A detailed study of some 
of these destroyers. 
Stumpage and Log Prices, by Henry B. 


Steer, Senior Forest Economist, United States 
Forest Service. Released by the Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents.—A review of 
prices for the calendar year 1930. 


Four Years Along Connecticut Highways. 
Released by the Connecticut Highway Depart- 
ment, Hartford.—The story of the operation 
of the Bureau of Roadside Development of the 
Connecticut Highway Department. 


List of Hiking and Camping Equipment. 
Released by the Potomac Appalachian Trail 
Club, Washington, D. C.—This bulletin has 
been prepared to answer inquiries as to the 
proper equipment for hiking and camping in 
the Blue Ridge. 

Land Beenie inventors of Northern Wis- 
consin. Released by the aoe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets.—A study of 
. soils, land ownership and fore est growth. 


Usefulness of Birds « on the Farm, by W. L. 
McAtee, Principal Biologist, United States 
Biological Survey. Released by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents.—A study 
of birds and their value and what should be 
done for their protection. 

Oleoresin Piniinesion 
Defoliated by Fire, by 
States Forest Service. Released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture—Description of the 
test, effects of scorching foliage on tree vitality 
and growth, and yield notes. 


from Longleaf Pine 
Floise Gerry, United 





Let’s Know Some Trees. by Charles H. 
Shinn, United States Forest Service. Released 
by the Department of Agriculture. Price. 5 


cents.—Brief description of the principal Cali- 
fornia trees, 


Three New National Forest Units 
Designated in Wisconsin 


Establishment of three new purchase units 
with a gross area of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion acres in Wisconsin has been approved 
by the National Forest Reservation Commis 
sion. 

Land within these areas will not be pur- 
chased immediately, as no appropriations for 
the purpose have been made by Congress. 
Designation of the units, however, definitely 
establishes the extent of the Federal acquisi- 
tion program in Wisconsin, and will enable 
the State to go ahead with its own forest 
projects without overlapping. 

The new purchase units — known as the 
Chequamegon, Mondeau and Oconto units - 
comprise forest lands mostly logged over once 
or twice but still primarily suitable for for- 
estry purposes. The largest is the Chequa- 
megon unit in Ashland and Sawyer Counties 
comprising 376,790 acres, of which 301,432 
acres is suitable for National Forest purposes. 
It is mostly restocked to hardwoods. 

The Mondeau purchase unit lies in Taylor 
County and has a gross area of 172,160 acres, 
and a net area of 115,000 acres, of which 25.- 
000 acres may require planting. 

The Oconto unit, in Oconto and Langlade 
Counties, contains 204,000 acres gross an¢ 
176,000 acres net, much of which may also 
have to be replanted. 

In addition, the Commission authorized 
boundary adjustment, by which the Oneida 
purchase unit established in 1928 will be in- 
creased by the addition of 68,000 acres along 
its eastern side, in Forest and Vilas Counties. 
Of this area it is believed that 49,000 acres 
ultimately should be acquired by the Goy- 
ernment. 


Shortage of Waterfowl Reported 
by Government Biologists 


Waterfowl flights and concentrations in va 
rious sections of the United States were gen- 
erally smaller last fall than in previous years. 
the waterfowl investigations by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey show. Shortages were espe- 
cially severe among canvasbacks, redheads. 
and lesser scaups—the birds whose breeding 
ranges are largely in the Northwestern States 
and in the Prairie Provinces of Canada, the 
area most seriously affected by the long 
drought. 

In a few regions unusually large local con 
centrations have been observed, but these, the 
bureau explains, are a result of the mild 
weather and of the great reduction in watet 
and food areas that followed the drought. 
Frequently local observers of these unusual 
abundances have concluded erroneously that 
the wildfow] must be proportionately numerous 
everywhere. Investigations, however, show 
that except in limited regions ducks were fat 
less plentiful than in past seasons. 

These investigations by the Biological Sur- 
vey constitute the most comprehensive and in- 
tensive field study that has ever been under 
taken to obtain reliable information on the 
abundance of waterfowl on their wintering 
grounds. Biologists have traced waterfowl mi- 
erations from early fall until the birds reached 
their wintering grounds. These observations 
have been supplemented by regular reports 
from other sources. 

There is reason, however, to believe. the 
survey stated, that the emergency regulations 
which shortened the 1931 hunting period were 
generally respected by American gunners. This 
restraint, combined with the mild season, tend- 
ing to retard southward mizrations and offer- 
ing little good hunting weather, has effected a 
considerable saving of ducks which will be 
able to return to the nesting grounds in the 
spring. The numbers of geese have been more 

nearly normal than those of ducks. 





SLEEP on AIR 


IN A GENUINE 


COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 





SPECIAL OFFER 
100 Genuine Metropolitan Comfort yo 


with inside Air Mattress worth $40.00 to 
~~ te you at the following reduced prices. 

0. B. Athol, Mass. 
= | size 25 x 75” Short Air Mattress, $27.00 
No. 2 size 25” x 75” Short Air Mattress, 31.00 
No. | size 25” x 75” Long Air Mattress, 30.00 
No. 2 size 25” x 75” Long Air Mattress, 36.00 

These Pockets are new goods and guaranteed 
for three years against deterioration in materials 
and workmanship and sold with the understanding 
if not as represented in every detail, you can 
return them and your money cheerfully refunded. 
If you want a reliable, comfortable waterproof 
sleeping bag ORDER NOW. TODAY is the 
time to buy a Comfort Sleeping Pocket. Only 
100 of these sleeping bags will be sold at this 
price. 
If you hunt, camp, or fish send for illustrated 
catalog fully describing Air Mattresses, Pillows, 
“‘Featherdown’’ Down Sleeping Robes and Bags, 
Rain and Fishing Shirts, and waders, Air Rub- 
ber Boats and tents for every camping require- 
ment. 

Free Catalog on Request 


Dick Whall Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL. MASS. 














AMERICAN WOODS 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, | 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
m which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $12 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume. 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts 
of Woods, Tree Studies for 
Lantern, etc. 


HANDBOOK OF TREES 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $10, according to binding. 


Write for further information 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 














ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 
Muskrats, Upland Game Birds & Animals 
Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30 others described in 
free illustrated book. Write, describe 
‘ grounds, and receive free planting ad- 
vice and book. Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-K Oshkosh, Wis. 














Full Line 
American & I Arms & Parts 
Prompt Attention To Your Orders 
Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Ammunition, Trap & Field Gus, All Shooting Accessories, 





New Shot Gun Barrels, Expe 
*Gun  Repairing*,Air Rites a istcle Paper Taran. Scope 
and i Arms Ca‘ 


mae 25c in stamps feo this 144 page catalog. 
) OF sé AO) DL 9 Di Dee bt on 


A. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 
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BOY SCOUTS 
Attention! |: 












RS3333 


OFFICIAL KNIFE, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
REGULATION SIZE 


Stag Handle; Four Blades, 1 
Large Spear, Etched with Scout 
Insignia; 1 Combination Bottle 
Opener and Screw Driver, 1 Can 
Opener, All Full Crocus Polished, 
1 Punch, Blued Inside, Crocus 
Polished Back; Nickel Silver Bol- 
sters, Shackle and Emblem Shield; 
Brass Lining, Milled Center Scale. 

Here’s a chance to get an official 
knife without a cent of cost to you. 

Simply send in the name and 
address of ONE new member to 
the American Forestry Association 
together with their check for $4.00 
covering a membership, stating 
your name and address, and one 
of these knives will be sent you 
absolutely free. 

This will only require a few 
minutes of your time and no Boy 
Scout need be without an Official 
Scout Knife. 

If you want a Plumb Official 
Scout Axe with leather sheath in- 
stead of the knife, we will be glad 
to send it to you under the same 
arrangement. 

If you are interested in securing 
a Camping and Scouting Mess Kit 
made of aluminum consisting of 
seven pieces packed in a khaki bag, 
weighing eight ounces, you can 
secure this outfit for TWO new 
$4.00 members. 

If you are interested in any 
other camping equipment that you 
would like to secure without cost 
for a little time among your 
friends, drop us a line telling us 
what you would like to have and 
we will tell you the number of 
members necessary to secure it. 
There will be no obligation on 
your part in securing this informa- 
tion. Address all correspondence to 
Service Department, The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 1727 
K St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Last Heath Hen, Believed Dead, 
Shows Up Again 


The last heath hen on earth, believed to have 
been dead, as it had not been seen for nine 
months, has again been sighted near the tradi- 
tional booming field of the last heath hen tribe 
on Martha’s Vineyard Island, Massachusetts, 
according to the American Game Association. 

Apparently in perfect health, this cock bird, 
sole survivor since 1928 of a species which 
formerly ranged the New England states in 
greater numbers than any other bird, re- 
turned to the farm of James Green near West 
Tisbury on February 9. It was observed by 
Mr. Green and others. 

Warm weather of early spring, usually in 
March, has always sent the bird from its se- 
clusion in the scrub oaks of the island, back 
to a meadow on the Green farm where for 
many years the only remaining flock of heath 
hens were wont to gather for their courtship 
antics. Although tourists still line the high- 
way bordering the meadow to watch the last 
bird during his spring visits, he has not 
strutted, boomed and inflated the orange sacs 
on either side of his head since his disap- 
pointment in 1929. 





Smokers Cause Most Fires in 


New York 


Of the 1,735 forest fires which raged in 
New York State during 1931, a total of 918 
were caused by smokers, according to the 
State Conservation Department. 

Hunters caused 158 fires by other means 
than smoking; burning brush was responsible 
for 133; railroads caused 118; and clearing 
land was responsible for sixty-nine; while an 
equal number owed their origin to the burn- 
ing of refuse. Campers caused fifty-three fires 
and fishermen also started fifty-three. There 
were fifty-two of an incendiary nature, while 
forty-five were communicated from burning 
buildings and thirty-one were caused by chil- 
dren. Lightning was responsible for only 
eleven and steam rollers caused ten, while 
automobiles started seven and berry pickers 
six. Fireworks and transmission lines caused 
one each. 


Wiesehuegel Heads Ohio 
Forestry Body 


E. G. Wiesehuegel, assistant professor of 
forestry at the Ohio State University, was 
elected president of the Ohio Forestry Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting at Columbus 
early in February. F. W. Dean, extension for- 
ester for the state, was named secretary-trea- 
surer, and Willis M. Baker, director of the 
Central States Forest Experiment Station, was 
elected to the Executive Council. 

The meeting featured problems of forestry 
and agriculture, soil erosion, farm timbers and 
the economic utilization of waste and idle 
lands. A number of woodland improvement 
demonstrations were given by the champion 
4-H Forestry Club team. 








New Air-pressure Brush Aids in 
Gipsy Moth Extermination 


A device recently perfected by entomologists 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
is proving a valuable weapon in the campaign 
against the gipsy moth in New England, where 
this insect has long been a menace to shade 
trees and other vegetation. With this new 
implement, an air-pressure extension brush, 
workmen can easily reach the moth’s egg clus- 
ters, however inaccessible they may be, and 
thoroughly saturate them with a poisonous 
spray. 

Since the early nineties creosote has been 


used to destroy gipsy moth eggs, with excellent 
results when it was properly applied. The 
methods of aplication, however, could not al- 
ways be depended on for a 100 per cent kill. 

The new outfit can be kept constantly wet, 
permits the use of a closed container for the 
creosote, and is time-saving and generally ef- 
ficient, say the entomologists who have tested 
it thoroughly in the laboratory and in the field. 
It consists essentially of a brass cylinder, 
twelve and one-half inches long and two inches 
in diameter, a small air pump to provide the 
necessary pressure, a valve to release the 
liquid, an extension pole, and a brush con- 
nected with the tank by a gas pipe one-eighth 
inch in diameter. 





Tree Planting on Duke Forest 


Approximately 125 acres on the Duke Forest 
near Durham, North Carolina, were planted 
with 100,000 trees during February and March, 
according to a recent statement issued by Wil- 
liam Maughan, assistant director of the forest. 
This year’s work marks the completion of two 
years of planting with plantations covering a 
total of 170 acres. 

Longleaf, shortleaf, and loblolly pine seed- 
lings have been planted on about two-thirds of 
the area, while the remaining one-third was 
planted to such hardwood trees as tulip poplar, 
black walnut, and black locust. On a low 
boggy area of one and one-half acres southern 
cypress was planted and on another area red 
cedars were set out with the idea that eventu- 
ally they will be marketed for Christmas trees. 

All of the trees planted were one year old and 
were grown in the nursery of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Forestry and Conservation, 
near Clayton. 


Alabama Plants Highway Trees 


Fourteen miles of trees were planted during 
1931 along the highways of Alabama by the 
State Commission of Forestry and the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs in carrying out a project 
begun in 1929 to beautify the highways. Two 
thousand, two hundred and fifteen trees were 
planted, the majority of which were water oak 
and live oak. 








Primitive Area Designated in 
Forests of Colorado 


About 52,000 acres of land in the Gunnison 
National Forest, in Colorado, have been for- 
mally designated as a “primitive area,” in 
which no motor roads, no resorts, no summer 
homes or similar settlements are to be estab- 
lished, the Forest Service has announced. 

The area will be kept as it was in 1853 when 
Captain John W. Gunnison with a party of 
surveyors crossed Cochetopa Pass seeking a 
feasible route for the first transcontinental 
railroad. 


Alaska Completes Third Contest 


Boys and girls of Alaska competed for the 
third time for The American Forestry Associ- 
ation medal by writing essays on the forests of 
Alaska. The contests were started by Gov- 
ernor George A. Parks in 1929, and carried on 
in cooperation with the Forest Service and the 
Office of Education. Due to the size of the terri- 
tory they have been conducted in four regional 
divisions. This is the first time since the con- 
test was started that essays have been received 
from all of the four divisions. 

Winners in the Indian Schools were Anna 
Baxter, of Metlakatla; Reuben P. Alive, of 
White Mountain; Mike Kudrin, of Kashega; 
and Anutka Dimientieff, of Holy Cross. From 
the Territorial Schools the winners are Wesley 
Sande, of Ketchikan; James Walch, of Nome; 
Mary Jane Harrington, of Homer; and Roberta 
Steele, of Eagle. 
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Camp Fire Club Sees Danger in 
Public Domain Report 


The board of governors of the Camp Fire 
Club of America late in February adopted two 
resolutions, one opposing certain recommenda- 
tions of President Hoover’s Committee on the 
Conservation and Administration of the Public 
Domain dealing with National Forests, and the 
other recommending legislation to consolidate 
the executive and administrative bureaus, con- 
cerned with the administration of the laws re- 
lating to the use and disposition of the Public 
Domain, the administration of the national 
reservations, and the conservation of national 
resources. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Reso.vep, That the Board of Governors of 
the Camp Fire Club of America believes that 
so much of the recommendation numbered 5 
of the report of the President’s Special Com- 
mittee on the Conservation and Administration 
of the Public Domain as provides for the crea- 
tion of state boards with authority to decide 
what lands should be added to the National 
Forests and what area, if any, within existing 
National Forests shall be restored to the Public 
Domain, and so much of recommendation num- 
bered 3 as provides that additions to the Na- 
tional Forests should be limited to areas chiefly 
valuable for forest purposes are fraught with 
great danger to the system of National For- 
ests and that legislation intended to give effect 
to such recommendations should be opposed 
vigorously; and 

Be It FuRTHER REsOLvepD, That in the opinion 
of the Board of Governors of the Camp Fire 
Club of America so much of recommendation 
20 as covers authorization to the President to 
consolidate and coordinate the executive and 
administrative bureaus, agencies and offices, 
created for or concerned with the administra- 
tion of the laws relating to the use and disposi- 
tion of the Public Domain, the administration 
of the national reservations, and conservation 
of national resources, is a wise recommendation 
and that legislation intended to give effect 
thereto should be supported. 


|. F. Eldredge to Direct Forest 
Survey in South 


Inman F. Eldredge has been chosen re- 
gional director of the Forest Survey in the 
South, according to the Forest Service. 

This work in the Southern States is part 
of the nation-wide survey under the leadership 
of the Forest Service. The McSweeney-Mc- 
Nary forest research act of 1928 authorized 
this work which is designed to determine ac- 
curately the remaining timber supplies, the 
rate at which the forests are growing, the rate 
of depletion by cutting, fire, insects, disease, 
and floods, and the present and prospective 
needs of the people and industries of the 
United States for forest products. With this 
information it will be possible to say not only 
whether the United States can balance its 
“forest products budget, but also what economic 
benefits through forest production may be ex- 
pected from the huge acreage of forest land in 
this country. 

Sixteen years in the Forest Service, begin- 
ning in 1909, have given Mr. Eldredge, who is 
a native of South Carolina, opportunity to be- 
come familiar with forest conditions and the 
technical and economic problems affecting for- 
estry and the forest industries throughout the 
United States. During his first eight years in 
the Government service he was supervisor of 
the Choctawhatchee and Ocala National For- 
ests, in Florida, where he pioneered in devel- 
oping an improved method of turpentining 
which is in general use in the South today and 
which acted as a powerful conservation mea- 
sure in curtailing the turpentining of imma- 
ture trees, 


Mr. Eldredge served as captain in the Tenth 
Engineers in France in the World War, where 
he became familiar with French forestry and 
naval stores operations in the pine region of 
southwestern France. For the last six years he 
has been forest manager of a 200,000 acre 
private forest property in southeastern Georgia 
on which he has been developing intensive 
forest management for naval stores, lumber, 
and other forest products. 


The house in which John James Audubon, 
famous naturalist of the early days, spent his 
last years is to be saved for posterity after 
having been abandoned to the wreckers, it has 
been announced. 

The building, which stands now on a plot 
of land below the viaduct at Riverside Drive 
and 155 Street, New York, is being removed 
in sections to the new park site at Riverside 
Drive and 161 Street. There it will be re- 
stored. It was announced that the removal 
expenses have been underwritten anonymously 
and that a fund of $25,000 would be needed 
to complete the work of restoration. 


Massachusetts Starts Forestry 
Notebook Contest 


The Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs through its State Conservation Com- 
mittee is encouraging boys and girls of the 
sixth grades throughout the state to make note- 
books on forestry and compete for The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association bronze medal. The 
contest is state-wide and will close on May 1, 
1932, in time to announce the awards at the 
annual meeting of the federation at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. Each school competition 
will have the approval of the school superin- 
tendent and will be conducted by the teachers 
or persons in charge of nature study. 

In describing the contest, Mrs. R. E. Par- 
menter, chairman of the State Conservation 
Committee of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, expressed the hope that it 
would help many children to visualize things 
beyond the limits of city or town parks. 

The contents of the books may consist of 
pictures or specimens of trees, descriptions of 
their preservation, lumbering and uses, inhabi- 
tants of the forests, specimens or pictures of 
leaves, wild flowers, birds, enemies of the for- 
ests, friends of the forests, uses of wood, 
poems—original or copies—stories, maps, orig- 
inal drawings, or anything else pertaining to 
the forest. Each book will be judged upon 
the quality and quantity of material collected, 
its organization, and the beauty of design and 
construction. 


Seventy-five Per Cent Increase in 


Visitors to Pennsylvania Forests 


Visitors to the forest parks, public camps, 
and other recreational areas in the State For- 
ests of Pennsylvania last year numbered nearly 
1,500,000, according to Lewis E. Staley, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters. This represents an increase of 
seventy-five per cent in the number of visitors 
over the previous year. 

The increased popularity of the seventy 
State Forest recreational areas scattered 
throughout Pennsylvania is considered by 
State forestry officials as a public endorsement 
of the State park and public camp system. 
One reason, cited by Secretary Staley, for the 
great increase in the recreational use of the 
State Forests by citizens is the very definite 
back-to-nature movement. Not only does the 
urge to get into the woods benefit citizens 
owing to the health giving environment they 
find, but there are also distinct benefits which 
accrue from tourist trade. 
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Cur YOURSELF A 
PIECE OF LAKE! 





the prow of an O!d Town Boat out in a 
rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 


POKE 





hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip . . . light, 
easy to handle . . . reinforced for powerful out- 
board motors. Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 

Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 


Old Town glides on an even keel banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 


Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
family use. All kinds of canoes; rowboats; din- 
ghies. Lower prices. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 1334 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
| 


TREES 


Do You Love Birps ano TreEEs? If so, 
this place will suit you. 1,000 acres all 
in one body, with a frontage of one mile 
on the beautiful Withlacoochee, and 
only four miles from railroad. Several 
thousand young pine trees, twelve to 
twenty years old, enough cleared land to 
pay taxes. Lots of game. Plenty of fish. 


boats. 


Easy terms or discount for cash. Write 


Box 103 Quitman, Georgia 








IT” 


KNAPSACK FIRE PUMPS 





For Fighting Fires Anywhere 


MADE in accordance with Government re- 
quirements. Tank strongly constructed 
of copperized steel with Brass Pump, being 
very durable and th ing an brok 
stream 50 feet. Quickly refilled with clear 
water. 
KYLFIRE Pumps are now recognized by 
Forest Rangers and Fire Wardens as the 
best type of Extinguish ‘or 1 use. 
We are now offering the new BARTON 
Centrifugal Fire Pumps, mounted on Com- 
plete Fire App at i 











ly low prices. 





Use Anti-Freeze Zerofoam for Refilling All 
Foam Fire Extinguishers. 





Kylfire Manufacturing Company 
3033 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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MONEY 


IN WALNUT TREES 


SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY FROM 


10 YEARS’ EXPERIMENT. BLACK 
WALNUT PEDIGREES. HARDY- 
GRAFTED TO GROW THIN 


SHELLS, MORE MEAT, QUICKLY. 
CROP 3 TO 5 TIMES MORE VALU- 
ABLE THAN APPLES. MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL SHADE _ TREES. 
AMERICA’S MOST PROFITABLE 
TREES . WRITE FOR “NUT 
CROPS THE NEW WAY.” 


ioe . Dept. 
Living Tree Guild °s 
468 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Send for list: Flowers! Shrubs! Everg’ns, ete. 








or 
PLEASURE or PROFIT 


A fascinating hobby or a profitable business 
epare quickly at home 
f] under the personal guidance of leading ex- 
perts in the fine art of photography. No 
experience necessary. Full or spare time. 
Many earn while learning. Our thorough 
studio method also qualifies you to Biles well 

ying position upon graduation. Send cou- 
Lo below at once for FREE booklet, Op- 

Modern Photography. 









portunities tn 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3384 Chicago, In. 
Send booklet, Opportunities in Modern Photography, and full infor- 


Name 





“The best all-around boot in the world” 


Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 


Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 


GOKE Yr COMPANY « 
Dept. 36 ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








Connecticut Boy Wins American 
Forestry Association Medal 


Edward J. Johnson, of Easton, Connecticut, 
secretary of the 4-H Forest Rangers Club, 
was awarded The American Forestry Associa- 
tion medal at the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Forest and Park Association in New 
Haven on January 9. The large plaque, which 
was won last year by the William H. Hall 
High School, at West Hartford, as a result of 
Benjamin E. DeRoy’s winning essay, now goes 
to the Easton 4-H Rangers Club. 

The contest was open to boys and girls 
from ten to eighteen years of age for outstand- 
ing accomplishments in forest work. Edward 
Johnson has an evergreen plantation, a nursery 
of evergreen and hardwood tree seedlings, a 
demonstration woods where he spent twelve 
hours thinning out the undesirable trees, a 
seed collection, a wood collection. and has 
made fine records in contests on tree identifi- 
cation, chopping, target practice, and fire 
tower observation. 

Second prizes of $5 each were awarded by 
the Connecticut Forest and Park Association 
to Louis Backsay, Albert Wilkes, and Frank 
Sladky, all of the Eastern 4-H Forest Rangers 
Club at Easton, Connecticut. 


Forest Service Rechristens a Tree 


The western yellow pine has had so much 
trouble with its name and nicknames that a 
board of tree genealogists consisting of the 
Chief Forester of the United States and the di- 
rectors of eleven forest experiment stations 
have decided to change the name officially to 
“ponderosa pine” a derivative of its scientific 
title of Pinus ponderosa. Throughout its range 
in the western states and from British Columbia 
to old Mexico it has had so many local names 
that much confusion resulted between lumber 
producers and purchasers. California lumber- 
men have for many years been selling the ]um- 
ber from this tree under the name of “Cali- 
fornia white pine.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has issued an order to desist from 
using that name commercially because of pos- 
sible confusion with the true white pine. Re- 
cently an appeal has been made by the lumber- 
men from this order, which has not yet been 
settled by the Commission. 
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TUTE 


$4.00 a year. 


A 128-PAGE MAGAZINE published monthly with 
the exception of June, July, August and September, by the 
Society of American Foresters. 
magazine in the United States, containing articles on every 
phase of forestry — authentic, accurate. 
Send for sample copy today. 


The only technical forestry 


Subscription price 
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Arbor Day Trees Require Care 


Arbor Day, usually observed in spring in 
the North, is a fall or winter event in some 
of the southern states. 

The proper season for planting trees is not 
the same everywhere, says the United States 
Forest Service. Where spring is the usual 
planting season—north of the parallel which 
passes near Norfolk, Virginia, Cairo, Illinois, 
and the northern boundary of Oklahoma—the 
right time to plant is when the frost is out 
of the ground and before budding or growth 
begins. South of this parallel, fall or winter 
is often the season for planting where the 
ground has plenty of moisture. Evergreens, 
however, usually do best when planted in early 
spring. 

Trees planted for shade or ornamental pur- 
poses usually require more care than smaller 
seedlings set out for reforestation. The larger 
trees especially, according to the Forest Ser- 
vice, should be ~lanted in well-worked soil, 
well-enriched. If they can not be set out im- 
mediately upon receipt, the first step is to 
prevent their roots from drying out in the air. 
This may be done by “heeling in” the trees— 
that is, burying the roots in fresh earth and 
packing it enough to keep them moist. Ever- 
greens in particular, which are always trans- 
planted with a base of earth about the roots, 
die quickly if the roots become dry. Before 
planting, cut off the ends of all broken or 
mutilated roots. If the tree is a_broad-leaf 
one, prune it to a few main branches and 
shorten these. Do not prune tops of evergreen 
trees. 

Dig holes large enough to accommodate the 
tree roots in their natural positions. Make the 
sides perpendicular and the bottom flat. Break 
up the soil in the bottom to the depth of the 
spade blade. Spread on the bottom several 
inches of good topsoil, free from sods or other 
undecomposed vegetable matter. On the top of 
this layer spread out the roots of the tree so 
none of them are cramped and cover them 
with two or three inches of fine topsoil. Firm 
the soil about the roots, water lightly, and 
after the water soaks in fill the hole with good 
earth, continuing to firm it but leaving the 
surface loose and a little higher than the sur- 
rounding soil. 

When planted the trees should stand about 
one inch deeper than they stood in the 
nursery. Plant them far enough apart so that 
at maturity they will not be crowded. 


Leaders in Nut Tree Planting Program 


Although the cooperation of those who sent 
even five seeds into Washington headquarters 
is recognized by the Council in charge of 
nation-wide nut tree planting as the stuff of 
which a successful conservation program is 
made, there are three states of which special 
mention must be made, according to C. A. 
Reed, nut culturist of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and chairman of the project. They 
are Oklahoma, Virginia and Pennsylvania. Un- 
der the leadership of State Forester George R. 
Phillips of Oklahoma City and Scout Executive 
Howard B. Meyer of Tulsa, Boy Scouts gath- 
ered more than half a million seeds in the 
tree bearing section of the state and dis- 
tributed them to Scouts for planting in the 
treeless sections. The Shenandoah Area Coun- 
cil, with headquarters at Winchester, Virginia, 
presented through Scout Executive Frank 
Horton 102 bushels of walnut seeds to the 
Council of the National Nut Tree Planting 
Project, and the Adams County Lone Scout 
Tribe of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, turned 
over ninety bushels of walnuts for nationa 
distribution. 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 

Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this Column. 

A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 





Question: Please be good enough to advise 
if there is such a thing as a “trap” to catch 
Japanese beetles? Are they any good? Re- 
garding spraying. would it be too late for this 
way of combatting the pest?——-E. B. B., New 
York City. 

AnsweR: The Department of Agriculture 
advises that there is a trap for catching Japa- 
nese beetles but that it is only twenty-five 
per cent effective. The Department does not 
recommend its use in lightly infested areas. 
The beetles are attracted to the trap by the 
odor of the bait used, so that a trap has the 
tendency of attracting beetles to a person’s 
yard from the surrounding yards, if no traps 
are used in those yards. 

Spraying with « solution of arsenated lead 
is good any time through the season. The 
application is described in Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin 363 on the Japanese 
beetle and its control. 


Question: To what extent do trees and 
other vegetation absorb poisons and gases?—- 
H. L. H., Maryland. 

Answer: Trees are highly susceptible to 
poisons in the soil, but through their leaves 
they are able to use carbon dioxide in the 
manufacture of plant food. Absorption of this 
by trees and other vegetation tends to reduce 
the impurity of the air. There is a definite 
limit to the amount of and poisons 
which they can absorb. The fact that certain 
trees do not grow well in some of the larger 
cities and the denudation which has occurred 
around certain smelters, illustrates this point. 


gases 


Question: The horse chestnut trees are 
affected by a peculiar kind of blight, which 
causes the leaves to turn brown and crinkle 
up. What is this blight and what can be done 
for it?—G. R. D., New Jersey. 

Answer: The disease on the horse chestnut 
trees which you observed is common to horse 
chestnut trees in all parts of the world. It is 
known as the leaf blotch disease and bears 
the scientific name Guignardia aesculi. It is 
parasitic on the leaves and obtains food and 
nourishment by tiny root like strands which 
penetrate the leaves and kill the tissues. It 
checks the growth of the trees and occa- 
sionally causes twigs and branches to die 
back, but it seldom if ever proves fatal to the 
trees. 

Partial control can be effected by collecting 
and burning the dead leaves as rapidly as 
they fall. More aggressive methods are to 
spray the tree with lime sulphur solution or 
with bordeaux mixture at the rate of one 
gallon to fifty gallons of water, dusting with 
ninety per cent finely ground sulphur and ten 
per cent powdered arsenate of lead has been 





effective. The spraying or dusting should be 
done first when the buds open in the spring, 
then two or three weeks later, and again two 
or three weeks later and in rainy seasons per- 
haps a fourth time. From the thriving con- 
dition of horse chestnuts trees in one of Wash- 
inglon’s parks one would conclude that fre- 
quent watering and fertilizing helps make the 
trees resistant to the blight. 


Question: Will you kindly give me any 
information you may have in regard to the 
protection of shade trees by lightning rods, 
advisability of use, percentage of protection 
assured, cost, and method of installing?— 
H. G. A., Illinois. 

Answer: Remarkable examples of the use 
of lightning rods on trees may be seen at 
Mount Vernon, in Virginia. The forty large 
trees which were believed to have been among 
those standing when George Washington oc- 
cupied the mansion were equipped with one- 
half inch copper rods in the summer of 1923. 
The cost of material and labor was probably 
in the neighborhood of $175 for each of these 
trees. The copper rods were attached to the 
trees with copper cleats. One end was 
grounded several feet deep at the base of the 
tree, and the other end extended along the 
trunk up into the top most branches. The 
larger trees have two rods grounded on 
opposite sides of the trunk, and each rod 
branches into two or more points in the 
crown. During the eight years since the work 
was done, many of the trees have added height 
so as to overtop the rods, but the points re- 
main effective. 

Colonel Harrison H. Dodge, custodian of 
the estate, reported that the large pecan tree 
near the mansion was struck during a storm 
in August, 1930. The lightning rods were fully 
effective so that neither the tree nor the neigh- 
boring buildings suffered any injury. 


Question: I have three maple trees that 
seemed to be perfectly healthy last year. This 
year the trees only leafed out partly and one 
of them has absolutely dropped its leaves, and 
the leaves on the other two are just clinging. 

Up in Westchester county, New York, I 
noticed the same condition, and they seemed 
to be having the same sort of trouble.—-G. R. 
D., New Jersey. 

Answer: The low vitality evidenced by the 
smaller leaves and early dropping is probably 
due to last year’s severe drought and perhaps 
to some local conditions this year. The drought 
of last year undoubtedly retarded the trees in 
their assimilation of plant food so that they 
entered the spring with less vitality than 
usual. This was described in some detail in 
the leading article in American Forests for 
November, 1930. 





‘He Who Hesitates is Lost” 
Don’t lose your chance at 

your chosen vacation—make 

your reservation today. 














BEST FISHING---SPORTSMEN, FAMILIES 


One party, 1 to 3 in boat, 8 days, 1931, landed 28 


Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs. 800 j 

Blue Fish, 1 boat, 2 persons, Pet 
6 days 

GUIDES $2-$6 day, person pois int 
lets, open cock pits. Trout-Weaks, Croakers due Apl. 1- 
15th; Blues. Kings, May 1; Channel Bass June 1. A-1 
Hotel. 50 bed rooms, 30 connect baths. Perfect ventila- 
tion, (extra slat doors), large windows. 1200 ft. veran- 
das. Best Va. cooking. Water front pier (200 ft.). A. 
P. $3.50-$4 day. Surf bathing, Golf, Bowling, Shooting 
gallery (free pool). Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS, (Ownership Management ) 
Wachapreague, Ocean Side, Eastern Shore, Va. 








PIERSON DUDE RANCA 


3) vy WONDER VALLEY ¢ DELPIEDRA, CALIF. 
pen Year Around 
Come ride with us. Explore the miles 
ot mountain, valley and canyon trails 
ofthis cattle and horse ranch in Wonder 
Valley. Swimming, fishing, canoeing 
in the health-giving air of the great Out- 
of-Doors. First-class accommodations 
in Ranch House and Rustic Cabins. 
Home-grown food served country style, 
A vacation worth while. Send for folder 














SPEAR O WIGWAM CAMP 
On Top of Big Horns 
Big Horn, Wyoming 
10 days to 3 weeks colorful Scenic Pack Trip thru the 
Big Horn Canyon or to Cloud Peak and Needles. 
Wonderful Lakes—and good fishing over Solitude Trail. 
Wonderful Fishing—20 Lakes and Streams near Camp. 


J ine Spear Joh Manager 

















ALLAN RANCH 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
Montana Rockies, Rugged Scenery, Riding, Trout 


Fishing. Hunting (elk, deer, black and grizzly 
bear). Swimming (warm plunge). PACK 
TRIPS. Informal. Limited Number Guests. 
Booklet. 

AUGUSTA, MONTANA 
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GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR- 
ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE. 
STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


training in 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 


Large logging and milling oper- 
ations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 
FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 


ee 














The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There is 
also opportunity for graduate 
work in several branches of for- 
estry leading to advanced degrees. 
The College owns and controls 
approximately 6,700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands, together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
the College, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Facilities for instruction in pulp 
and paper making, in kiln-drying 
and timber treating and a portable 
sawmill are features of the com- 
pletely equipped plant. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 


HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 





| 
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FOREST RANGER RADIO BROADCAST 
ATTRACTING WIDE ATTENTION 





“I'll tell you, son, there’s a lot more to this 
ranger job than just riding around in a good- 
looking uniform * Forest Ranger Jim 
Robbins is speaking. He is telling his new cub 
assistant, Jerry Quick, what it takes to make 
a ranger. 

But several hundred thousand persons are 
also listening. Ranger Jim is being heard in 
every state in the union as he tells Jerry what’s 
what; his voice is being carried on a nation- 
wide radio network. 

The radio program, “Uncle Sam’s Forest 
Rangers,” began the first of this year and im- 
mediately made a hit. A dramatization of the 
work of the forest rangers, it is a continuing 
story built around the daily job of protecting 
and developing the National Forests. Forest 
Ranger “Jim Robbins,” who is in charge of 
the “Pine Cone Ranger District,” with his 
headquarters in the little village of “Winding 
Creek,” is a veteran forester whose work in 
many parts of the country over a quarter of a 
century has brought him a wealth of experi- 
ence and a kindly but practical philosophy. 
Not long ago young 
“Jerry Quick” ar- 
rived at Winding 
Creek as Ranger 
Jim’s new assistant. 
Fresh from college. 
Jerry was eager and 
willing, but sadly 
lacking in experi- 
ence. The breaking- 
in process began 
immediately, and 
with it Jerry’s trou- 
bles. He got into a 
near-fight with some 
loggers; he made 
some “boners” in 
marking timber: he 
was thrown from 
his horse. But now 
and then he has 
shown his mettle. 
And, incidentally 
he has begun to 
show more _ than 
passing interest in 
the village school teacher, Mary Halloway. 


Meanwhile, Bess Robbins, Ranger Jim’s wife, 


is mothering her two “boys.” 

And of course there is a villain, one “Mike 
Bundy.” who has caused trouble by his poach- 
ing and incendiary activities in the past, and 
no doubt may be expected to make trouble 
again. 

Charles E. Randall, in charge of Educational 
Cooperation in the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, is writing the dramatization of “Uncle 
Sam’s Forest Rangers.” Many of the episodes, 
he says, are based on actual incidents in the 
lives of Forest Service officers, and the attempt 
is being made to portray the work of the forest 
rangers in as true-to-life a way as possible. 

The program is being presented weekly by 
the National Broadcasting Company over a 
network of forty-seven radio stations in its east- 
ern division and ten stations in the western 
division. Well-known radio performers on the 
broadcasting company’s staff make up the cast. 
In the eastern network program, which is pre- 
sented from the company’s studios in Chicago, 
the part of Ranger Jim Robbins is played by 
Harvey Hays, veteran radio star, who is well- 
known for his interpretation of outdoor roles. 
Miss Judith Lowry, who came to radio after a 
successful career on the stage, plays the part of 





“Uncle Sam’s Forest Rangers Go on 
the Air.” —Left to Right, Arthur Jacob- 
son, Harvey Hays, Clifford Soubier, 
Judith Lowry and David Lindley. 


Bess Robbins, the Ranger’s wife; and Arthur 
Jacobson is doing an admirable job at inter- 
preting the vicissitudes of the young assistant 
ranger, Jerry Quick. Clifford Soubier, best 
known for his “Old Pappy” programs, plays 
the part of Bert Ellsworth, the Forest Super- 
visor, in the Forest Rangers’ Program, and 
other incidental parts are taken by N. B. C. 
staff artists. 

For the western division of the network, the 
program emanates from the San Francisco 
studios, with Charles MacAlister as Ranger Jim 
Robbins, Miss Vera Frances as Bess, and 
Barton Yarborough as Jerry Quick. In both 
the eastern and western broadcasts, an or- 
chestra furnishes incidental music, and opens 
the program with the lively strains of the 
“Ranger Song,” which is the signature piece. 
Sound engineers at the studios have been called 
upon to reproduce some unusual outdoor sound 
effects in connection with the drama, such as 
the marking and stamping of trees for cutting, 
and the felling of a giant of the forest. 

“Uncle Sam’s Forest Rangers” is on the air 
each Thursday at 
1:00 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, on 
the following sta- 
tions: 

KDKA Pittsburgh 
KFYR Bismarck 
KOA Denver 
KOIL Council Bluffs 
KPRC Houston 
KSTP St. Paul 
KTBS Shreveport, 

La. 

KTHS Hot Springs 
KVOO Tulsa 
KWK St. Louis 
KYW Chicago 
WAPI Birmingham 
WBAL Baltimore 
WBZ Boston 
WBZA Springfield 
WCKY Covington 
WDAF Kansas City 
WDAY Fargo 
WEBC Superior 
WFAA Dallas 
WSUN St. Petersburg WFLA Clearwater, 
WWNC Asheville Fla. 

WHAS Louisville WGAR Cleveland 
WHO Des Moines WHAM Rochester 
WIBA Madison WOAI San Antonio 
WIOD Miami Beach WOC Davenport 

WIS Columbia, s. cc Wow Omaha 

WJAX Jacksonville WPTF Raleigh 
WJDX Jackson WREN Lawrence 
WJR Detroit WRC Washington 
WJZ New York WRVA Richmond 
WKY Oklahoma City WSB Atlanta 

WLW Cincinnati WSM Nashville 
WMC Memphis WSMB New Orleans 


The same program is broadcast each Mon- 
day at 12:45, Pacific Time, from the following 
stations of the western division: 


KECA Los Angeles KGW Portland 
KFSD San Diego KHQ Spokane 
KGHL Billings KOMO Seattle 
KGO Oakland KSL Salt Lake City 
KGIR Butte KTAR Phoenix 


That “Uncle Sam’s Forest Rangers” is being 
well received is indicated from many quarters. 
Individuals and organizations throughout the 
country report that “fan” mail, ever increasing 
in size, is being received, and that the broadcast 
is creating great interest among the rangers. 
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New Highway to Connect North and 
South Rims of Grand Canyon 


Improved motor transportation between the 
north and south rims of the Grand Canyon has 
been assured with the award of a $145,000 
road-construction contract, according to the 
National Park Service. The fulfillment of this 
contract will initiate a $500,000 highway proj- 
ect for Grand Canyon National Park to be 
known as Grand Canyon East Approach. 

Construction of the new highway will also 
afford an improved connection with near-by 
Mesa Verde, Zion, and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks and also the more northern ones, includ- 
ing Yellowstone. 

While the road construction to be under- 
taken immediately covers only two sections, 
one between Desert View and the boundary 
line of Grand Canyon National Park and the 
other in the Waterloo Hills section, each more 
than three miles in length, the entire project 
contemplates a highway more than thirty miles 
long which will connect the park with United 
States Highway 89 at Cameron, Arizona, a dis- 
tance of fifty-five miles from Flagstaff. Only 
federal lands, controlled either by the Indian, 
Forest or Park Services will be crossed 
throughout the entire route, which offers ready 
access to the Navajo Indian and Painted Des- 
ert country. 


Distribution of Boyce Thompson 
Institute Publications 


The contributions from the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, 
New York, dealing with all phases of plant 
research, which formerly were issued only as 
reprints from other journals, are now pub- 
lished from the Institute only and collected 
in yearly volumes of not less than five hundred 
pages. Subscribers will also receive reprints 
of the professional papers dealing usually with 
practical applications of the research work. 

Persons carrying on investigations or teach- 
ing along the lines discussed, will be placed 
on a mailing list for notices of publications as 
issued, and furnished with copies on request. 
Others may receive such reprints at a cost of 
from ten to fifty cents, according to the length 
of the publication. 


Radio for National Parks 


for the purpose of conducting further tests 
n the field of radio wave propagation, the 
University of Washington has placed both the 
personnel and apparatus of its Scientific Re- 
search and General Engineering Departments 
at the disposal of the National Park Service, 
according to an announcement made by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 

Experiments with radio as a means of com- 
munication in National Parks have been in 
progress in Mount Rainier National Park, in 

. Washington, for some time and have demon- 
strated a sufficient limited use of radio as a 
means of communication in primitive areas 
such as the mountainous parks, especially in 
forest-fire emergencies and interrupted tele- 
Phone communication caused by storms, to 
justify further experiments. 

Mount Rainier now has the first system of 
radio communication ever to be established in 
a National Park. Late in the summer call 
letters for six stationary and four portable sta- 
tions were assigned to Mount Rainier by the 
Department of Commerce. ; 

fforts to improve these stations and en- 
large their general usefulness will be the main 
object of the research work to be carried on 
y the University of Washington in coopera- 
tion with Park Service engineers, Secretary 
Wilbur stated. The University is now build- 
ing a radio station to aid in this work. 


Bode Leaves lowa State College 


I. T. Bode, Iowa Extension Forester since 
1925, has resigned his position with the lowa 
State College of Agriculture to accept the po- 
sition as executive secretary for the Iowa Fish 
and Game Commission. In his new position, 
Mr. Bode will direct the program of conserva- 
tion being worked out for the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Bode was graduated from the School of 
Forestry, Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
in 1915. After experience with the United 
States Forest Service, including administration 
of the forest nursery at Fort Hayes, Kansas, 
he accepted a position on the forestry staff of 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and in 
1925 took up work as Extension Forester. Dur- 
ing this period he has carried on a program of 
forest planting and has encouraged the estab- 
lishment of windbreaks and shelter belts over 
the entire state. 


Minnesota Scout Troop Again Wins 
Association Medal 


Troop 38, Boy Scouts of America, of the 
Highland Park Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, won for the second 
consecutive time The American Forestry As- 
sociation medal for outstanding work in for- 
estry and conservation. The large medal 
mounted on black walnut remains with this 
troop, while a small personal medal was con- 
ferred upon Scoutmaster Ralph Hardiman in 
recognition of his leadership. A year ago this 
same troop won the medal under the leader- 
ship of Scoutmaster A. M. Kingsbury. 

The report showed that Troop 38 conducted 
monthly meetings on forest law and the con- 
trol of forest fires; six fire prevention posters 
prepared by members of the troop were ex- 
hibited at the Minnesota State Fair and in 
window displays in two St. Paul stores; a five- 
year program was started by planting 250 hard 
maple trees overlooking the Mississippi in 
Riverside Park: over 100,000 tree seeds were 
distributed to scout troops in Minnesota, Iowa 
and Wisconsin; and 212 trees were planted by 
individuals because of the boys’ efforts as a 
part of the George Washington Bicentennial 
program. 

A close competitor for first honors was 
Troop 121, of Crystal Bay, Minnesota, which 
received honorable mention in last year’s con- 
test. Under the leadership of Scoutmaster 
William S. Kelly, Jr., this troop devoted sev: 
eral meetings to discussion of fire prevention 
and forest law; camped for two days at the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River in Itaska 
State Park, where several state foresters gave 
them special instruction; planted 317 trees 
including black walnuts from the Arlington 
National Cemetery; and set up forestry ex- 
hibits at the County Fair and in a village store. 

Mrs. J. D. Winter, representing the Outdoor 
Life Club of the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which cooperated with the 
Minnesota State Forest Service to sponsor the 
contest, reported a larger number of contest- 
ants than last year. 


National Forests Visitors Increase 
in California 


One million more people used the National 
Forests for recreation in California during 
1931 than in 1930, according to the United 
States Forest Service. Nearly 4,000,000 people 
were registered. 

Picnickers in the National Forests totaled 
1,870,000, an increase of 697,000, and campers 
numbered 832,000, a gain of 173,000. Sum- 
mer resort and hotel guests decreased slightly. 
These figures do not include transient motor- 
ists using main state and _ transcontinental 
highways passing through the National Forests. 
These travelers in 1931 totaled over 13,000,000. 











Send for Joseph H. Dodson’s in- 
teresting book — ‘Your Bird 
Friends and How To Win Them’’. 
Beautifully illustrated with more 
than 50 actual photographs of 
bird life. Mr. Dodson, long recog- 
nized as America’s foremost bird 
authority, tells all about attract- 
ing birds to your premises — the 
kind of Houses, Feeding Stations, 
Shelters and Baths they prefer. 
You will get untold pleasure 
from the song birds — listening to 
their cheery songs and watching 
their interesting habits. They are 
useful too, as they destroy cut- 
worms, bugs, moths, flies, mosqui- 
toes and other destructive insects. 
Four Room Wren 
House takes care of 
the Orly brood. 
ghingios, 21 inches high - ir 
Bluebird House same size, 








_ 







THINK OF IT, a family of 
martins on your premises will 
destroy thousands of mosqui- 
toes a day. They capture & 
them_on the fly. Dodson‘ 
Bird Houses are a permanent 
investment .. . lasta life- 
time. There is a Dodson Dodson’s 28 |] 
aeuse mw . ping 4 desirable Som “et 
ird. rite for the Dodson 

book sent Free. House. 22-in. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., “Bird Lodge” 
64 Harrison St. Kankakee, II. 








University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 





For catalog and further information | 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY | 














Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, twenty-three years under 
management on a sustained yield. Many 
phases of regional silviculture now high- 
ly developed. Logging, milling, and mar- 
keting annually carried on. Besides par- | 
ticipating in the handling of the Forest, | 
students conduct research projects in | 
collaboration with the staff. Competent | 
graduates accepted as candidates for the 
degree of M. F. or 














RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 











A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 
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Grow EVERGREEN TREES 





=> 
Pane, It’s lots of fun. 
6 Te. e Start a Little Ever- 
ee ‘ green Tree Nursery of your own 
with these inexpensive, sturdy, 2-yr. Seedlings 
(S.) and 3-5 yr. Transplanted (T.) baby ever- 
greens They rapidly grow into valuable speci- 
mens for ornamental and forestry planting A 
mighty fine investment! Planting instructions and 
32-page evergreen book with every order 
A B Cc 
Variety 10 100 +1000 
ARBORVITAE, Am. S. 2-3” 2 yr 2.00 12.50 
“* American, T. 8-10" 4 yr. 1.25 7.50 60.00 
Chinese, S. 3-4" 2 yr 3.00 20.00 
Chinese T. 7-9" 3 yr. 1.00 5.00 40.00 
CYPRESS, Jap.. T. 7-10" 4 yr. 1.50 10.00 85.00 
LARCH, Europ'n, T 1%’ 4 yr. 1.50 7.00 50.00 
FIR, Silver, S. 3-4” 2 yr 3.50 25.00 
“* Silver, T. 5-8” 4 yr. 1.50 10.00 80.00 
Douglas, T. 6-9" 4yr. 1.00 6.00 50.00 
Douglas, S. 3-6" 2 yr 3.00 20.00 
PINE, Red, T. 4-6" 3 yr 3.50 25.00 
** Mugho dwarf, S. 2-4” 2 yr 3.50 25.00 
Mugho dwarf, T. 3-4” 3 yr. 1.25 7.50 60.00 
Jap. Black, T. 4-7’ 3 yr. 1.00 6.00 50.00 
Scotch, 8. 3-4” 2 yr. 2.00 10.00 
SPRUCE, Norway, S. 3-5” 2 yr. 2.00 10.00 
“* Norway, T. 6-9" 4 yr. 1.00 4.00 30.00 
Col. Blue, S. 2-4" 2yr 3.00 25.00 
Col. Blue T. 5-7" 4 yr. 1.50 10.00 85.00 
Tigertail T. 3-5” 4 yr. 1.50 10.00 85.00 
T. indicates Transplants; S. Seedlings. 50 at 100 
and 500 at 1000 rate of 1 var 
FREE Any selection of 10 from column A, free 
with orders of $5.00 or more ats of 10 sent 
postpaid, 100 and 1000 via express Order now 


Connecticut Forestry Nurseries 


AM Dept. F Deep River, Conn. 


















ur NEW Book Is Read 


Finest Hi talog of Evergreens ever iss 
Fifty pictures in colors. Over 150 illustrations 
Specialists offer every suggestion for adorn- / 
ing your home with y 


HILI'S EVERGREENS 


Famous varieties from all over the world. 
Enclose 25¢ for valuable book— refunded on 
first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 50! Dundee, III. 
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TREES 
must be 
pruned 


s eesy to do good work with the BARTLETT COM- 





a 





It i 
POUND LEVER PRUNERS. Used and endorsed by ex- 
perts. We make a complete line of Pruning tools, shears, 
saws, trimmers, etc. Write for free illustrated catalog 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bartlett Mfg. Co., 








TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 
Screw Hooks, Bracing Rod, Nuts, 
Washers, Cable, Saws, etc. 
“Sealtite” Tree-Wound Dressing 


ROLLIN H. TABOR 


Mt. Vernon Ohio 














Garden Digest GARDEN DIGE ST 
ha —the “‘garden magazine of all garden 
iit m|, =a magazines’ — because it condenses 
helpful suggestions and articles of 
g lasting value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your private secre- 
tary—always watching for the best 
ideas on home-place improvement 
Sample, 10 cents. Gne year subscrip- 





tion, $1.00. Garden Digest. 147 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York 


International Forestry Congress 


to Meet in France 


Announcement has been made that the 1932 
Congress of the International Union of Forest 
Research Organizations will take place at 
Nancy, France, from the fourth to the eleventh 
of September, 1932. Invitations have gone 
forward to all members of the Union and to 
representatives of governments. The Congress 
will be divided into six sections, as follows: 
forest ecology and silviculture; forest tech- 
nology; tropical and Mediterranean forestry; 
reforestation and restoration of mountain re- 
gions; ferest pedology and climatology; and 
forest protection. 

Just before the Congress opens on Septem- 
ber 4, a ten-day field excursion has been ar- 
ranged to give members a general view of the 
principal forest regions of France. This ex- 
cursion will include the beech and Scotch pine 
forests of northern and central France, the 
Maritime pine forests near Bordeaux, the sil- 
ver fir forests of the Pyrenees, the Mediter- 
ranean types of the Riviera, and the Alpine 
types along the frontier. The cost of this trip, 
it is stated, will be about $120. 

During the course of the Congress several 
excursions will be made in the immediate 
neighborhood of Nancy and after the Congress 
three optional excursions will be available; 
one to the Vosges and Jury Mountains, a sec- 
ond to the Alps, and a third to the Mediter- 
ranean region. Full details of the meeting 
and the excursions may be had by addressing 
Station de Recherches de ’Ecole National des 
Eaux et Forets, 10 Rue Girardet, Nancy, 
France. 


Wild Flower Society Honors Ricker 

P. L. Ricker, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was re-elected president of the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society at its recent an- 
nual meeting at Washington. 

Other officers were named as follows: Hon- 
orary president, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Britton, 
New York; vice-president, Dr. Edgar T. Wher- 
ry, University of Pennsylvania; secretary, Miss 
Clara M. Cheatham; treasurer, S. W. Miller; 
assistant treasurer, W. F. W. Herron; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. P. L. Ricker, all of 
Washington, D. C. Directors: Dr. E. Lucy 
Braun, Ohio; Mrs. H. M. Crosby, and Mrs. 
Alexander McEwan, Washington; Professor 
M. C. Quillan, Macon, Georgia; Professor 
W. C. Muenscher, Cornell University; Mrs. 
C. R. Hyde, Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. E. H. 
Bouton, Baltimore, Maryland; Miss Catherine 
A. Mitchell, Riverside, Illinois; Mrs. Theodore 
Knappen, Alvah Godding, Miss Lucille Wilkin- 
son and E. L. Crandall of Washington, D. C. 

At the same meeting the Washington chap- 
ter of the society elected the following off- 
cers: Mrs. Knappen, president; Alvah God- 
ding, vice-president, and P. L. Ricker, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





New York’s Forestry Problem 
in 1723 


An ancient document from the pen of Cad- 
wallader Colden, Surveyor General of New 
York, shows that as far back as 1723 the State 
had a forestry problem. The report is con- 
tained in a “Documentary History of New 
York,” conpiled in 1850. 

“One of the methods already thought of for 
making this province more useful as to naval 
stores, is a severe prohibition of cutting any 
white pines fit for masts. No doubt the de- 
stroying of so necessary a commodity ought to 
be prevented and it would be difficult to frame 
a law with many exceptions or limitations 
which could be of much use; on the other 
hand, when the literal breach of the law be- 
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comes generally unavoidable it must lose its 
force. 

“The lands of this Province are granted upon 
condition that within three years, three acres 
for every fifty granted be cultivated. One at 
first is ready to fear that the poor planter is 
under a sad dilemma. If he does not cultivate 
he cannot maintain his family and must lose 
his land; if he does, he cuts down trees for 
which he is in danger of bein undone by 
prosecution and fines. 

“The inhabitants cannot build houses with- 
out pine for boards, nor send vessels to sea 
without masts. It cannot surely be the intent 
of the legislature to put the inhabitants under 
such hardships by denying us timber while we 
live in the midst of such forests as cannot in 
many ages be destroyed . . . . The king for 
whose use these trees are preserved has not 
made use of one tree for many years in this 
Province.” 

After thus expressing his indignation, the 
writer proposes a counter solution. To prevent 
the decay of mast timber he suggests that 
everyone who improves lands on which white 
pines grow “ought to be obliged to plant white 
pines at proper distances all round his fields 
and inclosures and when any of these shall die 
or be cut down put another in its place and 
some officer be obliged to see this punctually 
done.” 





$4,000,000 Forest Fire Damage 
in North Carolina 


Forest fire damage in North Carolina for 
the year 1931] is estimated at $4,786,225, ac- 
cording to the division of forestry of the State 
Department of Conservation and Development. 
This amount was more than $1,000,000 in ex- 
cess of damage in any previous year on record, 
it was stated. 

The fires of 1931 covered an area aggregat- 
ing 1,720,369 acres and burned over approxi- 
mately one-twelfth of the total forest area in 
North Carolina. 


New Pulp and Paper Laboratory 
at Syracuse 


A contract has been let for the construction 
of a $50,000 pulp and paper laboratory building 
at the New York State College of Forestry, at 
Syracuse. This building will house the semi- 
commercial pulp and paper laboratories of the 
college. 

The new building will be of a one story and 
basement structure containing approximately 
18,000 square feet of floor space. The building 
is designed to contain a general chemical 
analytical laboratory, a paper dye-stuff labo- 
ratory and a paper testing laboratory equipped 
with constant humidity and temperature con- 
trol. There will also be a pulp testing labo- 
ratory, research laboratories and a semi-com- 
mercial digester room and a paper machine 
room. 

The semi-commercial digester room will con- 
tain digesters for manufacturing pulp by the 
various chemical processes and the digesters 
will be of a size to produce from 200 to 300 
pounds of chemical pulp from a single cook. 
It is proposed to install a sulphite digester and 
an alkaline pulping digester which will be 
used both for the soda and sulphate processes 
of making pulp. This digester room will also 
be fitted with equipment for the manufacture 
of acid, caustic cooking liquors and bleach 
liquors. It is planned to install several pieces 
of semi-commercial wood-preparing equipment 
like barkers, chippers and chip screens. A 
mechanical pulp grinder will also be installed. 

The paper machine room will contain pulp 
beaters, Jordan engines and a 30-inch combina- 
tion Fourdrinier and cylinder paper machine. 
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- a fertile Ohio balley--no sand Tre for Forest Plantin 
or grafel--are Berryhill’s 150 acres Reliability wiiies 8 
of high guality ornamental efer- PINE 
+: SPRUCE 


eens, flofvering shrubs and shade ; 
oF 3 : The Nurseries whose Adver- 


trees. Dofvest rates by truck or rm naga ayy eel 

freight east to Yittshurgh and — tanga it pears Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Buffalo, fest to Ghicago and St. a i oe a q 

— ¥ leading nurseries in their re- Conifers. We raise all our 


Louis. Please let us quote you 


fwhether in car lots, box or bale 

“11 XT. They offer you reliable trees, 
The Berryhill Nursery Co. plants, bulbs and seeds and you 
Box 615 Springfield, ®Ohio can purchase from them with 
the full assurance that they will 
be satisfactory. 


spective localities. trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















Evergreen Nursery Stock 


They cz , in the small 7 
CHINESE ELM git ia pepe hens For All Purposes 





True Northern Strain. For quick shade, beautiful, j - rte S . . 
ee Se ee ae een ie of their products, and Members Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar 
10 for $2.30; 4 to 5 ft., 2 for $1.00, 5 for $2.30, 10 for are urged to write to them for Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 
are ag aol e trees. 50 choice Gladiolus, $1.00. le | Peleus susan Write for catalegue 
Catalog (mention this paper) free > > os 

complete catalogs. CENTRAL MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
SWEDBERG NURSERIES, Battle Lake, Minn. SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 




















GROW TREES FROM SEEDS EVERGREENS ; 
pe thagpacicgte trots Evergreen Tree Seedlings 




















Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- Norway Spruce, Austrian, Scotch, and Japanese 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds Price List Sent on Request Red Pine. $5.00 to $7.00 per thousand. Con- 

tract your future requirements. 

CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. The North-Eastern Forestry Co. ELFGREN NURSERIES 

rdy North wn Ev » 7 milli — — 

Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia Ee laches cane: Bell dake Mase ORCHIDS 

and Azaleas ardy Northern grown Outdoor Ferns Grow Orchids in your HOME in out 
ardy Northern grown Wild Flowers “HOME MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” 


25 Hardy Ferns, 5 yrs. old, 5 mamed var. $5 


50 Hardy Ferns, 5 yrs. old, 10 named var. 10 Write for descriptive circular and Orchid 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 





























Write for catalogue 100 Hardy Ferns, 5 yrs. o!d, 20 named var. 20 collection suggestions. 
5 Fl i buds Cypripedrum (Moccasin) 2 
BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. en ee Ceaces WN tno Yew, LAGER & HURRELL 
Gainesville, Georgia FERNDALE NURSERY, ASKOV, MINN. SUMMIT, - NEW JERSEY 
Plant terial for Land , Horticul- 
ion cod Fonatey Feta, Unites fine of BRISTOL’S TREES 
4 | . Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Kelsey Nursery Service Vines and Everareens, Lining Out Te: Main ileal bail 
Catalog Upon Request Forest and Ornamental Stock 
(See our Advertisement on page 195) Leng Distance, Naperville No. 1 especially Red Pine 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois H. R. BRISTOL Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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For Reforestation 


and 
Christmas Tree Plantings 


Plant 
Hardy Northern 
Evergreen Trees 


Take advantage of the following special 
offers: per M 


Norway Spruce 7-yr. 2-3-2 10-15” $20 
White Spruce 7-yr. 2-3-2 6-12” 18 
Balsam Fir 5-yr. 2-3 6-12” 15 
Scotch Pine 5-yr. 2-3 18-24” 16 
White Cedar 5-yr. 2-3 4- 8” 10 


Order not less than 250 of one kind at 
these prices while the supply lasts, F.O.B. 
Oquossoc, Maine. Plant these exceptional, 
strong trees and get results 3 to 4 years 
sooner. 


Home of Sturdy Northern Stock 


DESK BP 


FouNDES 1652 


Oguossoc, Maine 
Write for price 
list and new 
catalogue with 
its illustrated 
guides on 
landscape and 
reforestation 
work. 














TWO SPECIAL 


SHRUB 


OFFERS! 


Four nursery-grown Rhododendrons, 1 to 2 
ft. high, each of different color, for $10, 
plus one Evergreen Lily of the Valley 
(Pieris floribunda) shrub Free. A combina- 
tion of enduring beauty for your garden. 

Twelve Rhododendrons and _ Azaleas, 
enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. ft., for $25. 
White to orange blooms from April to July 
—a wondrous series of blossoms. Ask for 
circular. 


LA BARS’ 
RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
BOX A STROUDSBURG, PA. 

















FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 228) 


On March 8, and again on March 10, Secre- 
tary Wilbur, of the Department of the Interior, 
appeared before the same committee and ex- 
pressed the opinion that economies can be 
brought about by bringing together the main 
subdivisions of health, education and conser- 
vation within the government under assistant 
secretaries. He submitted the Report of the 
Committee on the Conservation and Adminis- 
tration of the Public Domain as a suggestion 
for the conservation of natural resources and 
the consolidation and coordination of activities 
relating thereto. In his statement of March 
10 he warned that a dis- 
tinction should be made 
between bureaus that 
have incidental con- 
struction activities, and 
those whose major re- 
sponsibility is con- 
struction work. 

On March 4, repre- 
sentatives of a number 
of national associations 
interested in the con- 
servation of natural re- 
sources and wild life 
met with Representa- 
tive Ruth Bryan Owen. 
of Florida, and dis- 
cussed the status of the 
Everglades National 
Park Bill. According to 
Mrs. Owen, the bill, S. 
475, as introduced by 
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made without unduly burdening the treasury, 

Action by the Secretary of . Agriculture in 
announcing a fifty per cent reduction in the 
fees for grazing livestock on the National For- 
ests during 1932 has had the effect of recall- 
ing Senate Resolution 151, introduced by 
Senators Thomas, of Idaho, and Carey, of 
Wyoming. 

The emergency road bill, H. R. 9642, intro- 
duced by Representative E. B. Almon, of 
Alabama, including $9,500,000 for forest and 
park highways out of a total of $135,500,000, 
passed the House on February 27, and was 
reported to the Senate 
on March 2, by the 
Committee on Post Of.- 
fices and Post Roads. 
It is similar to one 
passed during the Sey- 
enty- First Session of 
Congress providing 
$80,000,000 which, to- 
gether with the appro- 
priations included 
through the regular 
channels, provided 
for the employment 
during the year of 
218,359 men on Fed- 
eral-aid highway sys- 
tems, according to fig- 
ures submitted by 
Thomas H. McDonald, 
Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Sim- 


i, 





Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, which passed 
the Senate on January 
19, will probably be 
substituted for the 
House bill and will be 
brought up for discus- 
sion on the floor of the 
House on March 16. If 
this proves impossible 
the bill will be brought 
to a vote at one of the 


THE Cross 
CHARLES L. C. O’DONNELL 


When Christ went up the April roads 
The winds of April wept, 

But through the woodway’s early buds 
Triumphant murmur swept: 

“On every height while time shall be 


Shall shine the glory of a Tree.” 
(Reprinted ) 


ilarly, representatives 
of the Forest Service 
testified that they had 
21,658 men at work on 
forest roads and trails, 
and comparable work 
in the National 
Parks is reported to 
have employed 3,64 
men. On_ February 
28, shortly after the 
passage of the bill 





EVERGREEN 


TREES 


For Ornamental orForest Planting 


Trees of known goals: raised from SEED at 
our Nurseries under personal supervision, based 
on 20 years’ experience. All varieties. Sizes 
range from seedlings, thru 3, 4 or 5 year <.ans- 
plants, uD to 20 feet tall. Prices astonishingly 
reasonable. Write for Catalog and know about 
our guarantee. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY Co. 


89 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
NURSERIES AT COLRAIN = 
— SUDBURY - PLYMOUTH 




















8-12 to 15 in.—4 
ER EEN kinds for only $1 
postpaid 

100 Mastadon Everbearing Strawberry plants 

postpaid for only $1.25; 1,000 Dunlop, the 

best strawberry grown for $3; 20 Spirea V. 

H., postpaid $1; all kinds of seeds, trees, 

shrubs, evergreens and berries at prices 

down where they belong. See our Economy 
List, free before you buy. Write 

The Allegan Seed and Nursery Co. 

ALLEGAN, MICHIGAN 











early succeeding Wed- 

nesdays. The bill spe- 

cifically states that the land shall be donated 
to the United States and that no appropriation 
of public moneys shall be made. This has re- 
sulted in little or no opposition except on the 
grounds that after acquiring the land annual 
appropriations will be required for administra- 
tion and protection of the National Park. Mrs. 
Owen called attention to the fact that in the 
natural course of events the Jand cannot be ac- 
quired and donated to the United States in 
less than three to five years. The present 
financial difficulties of the government may 
then have been corrected and appropria- 
tions for purposes of this type may be 


INDIAN FOREST 


An amendment passed on the floor of the 
Senate on March 15 reduces the appropriation 
for the administration of timber sales on the 
Indian forests by $27,000. The appropriation, 
as passed by the House, was $140,000, but the 
Senate reduced it to $113,000, which is the 
amount available for conducting the sale of 
timber and for the prevention of fires on the 
Indian forest lands. The reduction was made 


by the House, Sec- 

retary Hyde issued a 
public statement criticizing the Democratic 
organization for “railroading” it through 
the House. Declaring that the bill had 
more of the aspects of the pork barrel 
than of relief from unemployment, the sec- 
retary said the money to be appropriated 
would give directly and in itself employ- 
ment to only about 35,000 people. This 
statement, so much at variance with a presi- 
dential message to Congress on December 
4, 1930, and figures submitted by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, has brought 
the bill into the forefront of Congressional 
discussion. 


FUNDS REDUCED 


at the instance of Senator Frazier, of North 
Dakota, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and while the discussion dealt 
largely with the Klamath Indian Reservation, 
in Oregon, the reduction affects the forest ac- 
tivities on all of the Indian Reservations. 

Testimony presented on the floor of the 
Senate revealed that this will take care of cur- 
rent timber sales but will leave nothing for 
road construction or fire prevention. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS 


COME TO BALTIMORE IN MAY! 


If you have not made plans to attend the 
Annual Meeting of The American Forestry 
Association, in Baltimore, Maryland, May 26 
and 27, now is the time to do so. Coming at 
a time when the historic Eastern Shore of 
Maryland is in full spring bloom, and when 
the George Washington Bicentennial is at its 
height, the meeting, in addition to being one 


of the, greatest in the history of the Associa- 
tion, Offers many sources of enjoyment and 
education. 


Held jointly with the Maryland Forestry 
Association, the sessions will bring together 
some of the greatest authorities on forests and 
waters, the keynote of the meeting. And the 
American Forest Banquet, to be held on the 
evening of May 26, promises to feature speak- 
ers of national importance. The banquet as 
well as the sessions will be held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. 

Come to Baltimore! The Associations will 
extend a warm welcome. 


FEATHERS OF THE OKEFENOKEE 


(Continued from page 218) 


long time. This scene was repeated several 
times before the owl deliberately refused to 
look in our direction and finally flew across the 
lake. 

“Well,” said Stevens, “we gave him a good 
show, anyway. I don’t believe, though, that he 
had sense of humor enough to appreciate it.” 

About one o’clock in the morning I awak- 
ened with a start and for a few seconds lay 
still, trying to determine what had disturbed 
me. Suddenly a blood-curdling scream not ten 
feet from the tarp made my hair stand on end. 
The scream changed to a “cac-cac-coo-who- 
who-o-o” and I must have sighed in relief. 
The owl drifted across the moon-lit opening in 
front of our bed where a whisp of smoke from 
the lingering campfire still curled upward and 
again he let out one of his fearful screams. 
This time I smiled to myself in the darkness, 
for the thought came that the tables had 
turned since earlier in the evening. The per- 


formance lasted about an hour before the 
avenger floated away in the moonlight to find 
a sleeping bird or a prowling mouse on one of 
the islands nearby. 

The next morning Stevens asked, “Did you 
hear that confounded owl last night?” 

“That,” I said, “was the one without a sense 
of humor.” 

Whatever his intentions, I shall always be- 
lieve that owl was “getting even” for the way 
we had treated him during the earlier part of 
the evening. 

A movement to make the vast wilderness of 
the Okefenokee Swamp a game refuge is now 
under way. What more appropriate spot could 
be found? This primordial world in the midst 
of a civilized one, this wild, beautiful land of 
rare forests and wild life is something we 
should preserve and keep as long as may 
humanly be possible. 


KIDNAPPING LILIES OF THE WILD 


(Continued from page 227) 


on a spike of exceeding grace. These are very 
fragrant, and usually bloom in July. Cover the 
plant with about four inches of soil, give it 
partial shade, and, if possible, a moist peaty or 
leafy soil. 

Lilies, with their uncurbed natures, resent 
disturbance. Once planted, leave them alone. 
If there is danger of late frost after the shoots 
have pushed through in your garden, “cover” 
them with loosely laid branches, or even sticks. 
Do not rest these on the ground directly over 


the new shoots. With few exceptions, Pacific 
Coast lilies, even those from California, come 
from such high altitudes that they are ac- 
customed to severe winters. 

If the surrounding planting has been placed 
with care, it should be possible to leave these 
lilies unstaked. Lilies were born to freedom in 
the world’s high places. A few there are with 
the mast like stalks of Lilium giganteum; but 
the majority sway gently, nodding their fairy 
secrets across forest glades or city gardens. 
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“Plant A Tree For 
Washington’s Bicentennial” 








The demand for Japanese Flowering 
Cherries for this purpose is Nation- 
wide. Garden Clubs, Park Systems 
and individuals are sending us orders 
for Government Inspected and Certi- 
fied Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
to be planted as a tribute to George 
Washington. Special prices for com- 
munity plantings. Catalog. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
930 MONTGOMERY AVENUE, 
PENN VALLEY, NARBERTH, PA. 








RHODODENDRONS, Natives, 
1 to 6 feet 
Maximum 
Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 
KALMIA Latifolia (Mountain 
Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 
Azaleas, several varieties 
Write for price list 
The Morris Nursery Company 
47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















These—and other 
services are yours 
— USE THEM. 
Read the reverse 
side of this litle 
“reminder” for 
information of 
value to us both. 











Please Read 


Members of The American Forestry Association 


Do you make full use of the privileges your membership offers youP 
Do you realize that as a member you are entitled to the following SERVICES? 


THE ADVICE OF THE FORESTER who will answer any questions pertaining to forestry 
-— as the selection, planting and care of forest or ornamental trees and shrubs. 
orester.” 


INFORMATION ON WHERE AND WHEN TO GO on your camping, touring, hiking, 
hunting, fishing and other outdoor trips and what to expect. 


DISCOUNTS on almost any book published. 


SPECIAL PURCHASING SERVICE on tents, clothing, camp equipment, boats and canoes, 
binoculars, Golf, Tennis, Baseball and gym equipment. 
arms and ammunition— 


ALSO APPROVED FOREST FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT for 
your timber from fire, and our advice on proper equipment to meet your individual need 
in establishing such protection. 


“Ask the 


Fishing tackle of every description, 


the protection of 
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Dress Up 
for Spring in a 
FECHHEIMER STRICTLY 
REGULATION U. S. 
FORESTRY UNIFORM 


Get Fechheimer 
Prices—and actu- 
ally compare Fech- 
heimer Quality 
BEFORE YOU 

BUY! 


They’re PRICED 
AT THE LOW- 
EST IN YEARS 
—but still as fine 
a uniform as hu- 
man skill can pro- 
duce — and still 
embodying the fine 
fabrics for which 
they're noted. 
Terms to 


fa # 
Forest Officers 
The 
Fechheimer 
Bros. Co. 


"America’s Fore- 
most Uniform 
Makers” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














cAnnouncing— 
A Book Every American Will Want 


THE TREES OF WASHINGTON 


The Man - ~- The City 
By Erle Kauffman 


Off the Press April 10. $1.00 


Beautifully Illustrated and Printed 


This book will bring you a vivid picture 
of George Washington’s love for trees— 
every important reference to trees and flow- 
ers he made in his diaries, amounting to 
more than 10,000 words—the story of the 
trees of Mount Vernon and other famous 
Washington trees—the tree history of Wash- 
ington, the Capital City, its famous, historic, 
old, memorial and unique trees. 


Order Now Through 


The American Forestry Assn. 
1727 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 











The American Forestry Association. 


Conservation Calendar in 
Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of 

This calendar contains bills introduced between 

February 5 and March 5, and those introduced prior to those dates upon which any 

action has been taken. All bills on which the status remains unchanged will be found 
in AMERICAN FORESTS for January and February. 
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BILLS PASSED 


H. R. 6660—Byrns—First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill, including $4,260,000 for fight- 
ing forest fires. Approved February 2, 1932. 

S. 457—Tuomas—Authorizing an addition to 
the Cache National Forest, Idaho. Approved 
February 25. 

S. 1089—Swanson—To establish a minimum 
area of 160,000,000 acres for the Shenandoah 
National Park and to permit acceptance of 
title to lands in the feur eastern national 
parks subject to leases for uses consistent 
with purposes of the proposed parks. Ap- 
proved February 4. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

H. R. 7912—Bucuanan—Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Bill 1933. To Com- 
mittee of the Whole House January 18. Re- 
port No. 106. Passed House January 27. 
Hearings started in Senate February 9. Re- 
ported to Senate February 18. Report No. 
260. Passed Senate March 8. 

H. R. 8397—Taytor—Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Bill 1933. To Committee of the 
Whole House January 25. Report No. 273. 
Passed House February 16. Reported to 
Senate March 1. Report No. 353. 


FORESTS 


S. 3711—Jones—Authorizing the adjustment 
of the boundaries of the Chelan National 
Forest, in State of Washington. To Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys Febru- 
ary 18. 

H. R. 9440—Hitt—Authorizing adjustment of 
boundaries of Colville National Forest, in 
State of Washington. To Committee on 
Public Lands February 17. 

S. 3646—Smoot— Authorizing purchase of 
lands in Utah to be added to Dixie National 


Forest. To Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys February 15. 

S. 3784—Boran—Adding certain lands to the 
Idaho National Forest, Idaho. To Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys, February 
24. H. R. 412—French. 

S. J. Res. 111—Jones anp Ditt—Providing for 
a survey for a standard highway in the 
Mount Baker National Forest Reserve, 
Washington. To Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry February 24. H. J. Res. 315— 
Hadley. 

H. R. 8548—-Haw.Ley—Authorizing the adjust- 
ment of boundaries of Siuslaw National For- 
est in Oregon. To Committee on Public 
Lands January 28. Reported to House 
March 8. Report No. 710. S. 742—McNary. 


PARKS 


H. R. 9970—ButLter—Adding certain Jand to 
the Crater Lake National Park in the State 
of Oregon. To Committee on Public Lands 
March 1. 

H. R. 6485—WickersHAM—To revise boun- 
dary of Mount McKinley National Park in 
Alaska. To Committee on Public Lands 
December 21. Reported to House January 
26. Report No. 276. Passed House Feb- 
ruary 15. Reported to Senate March 3. 
Report No. 379. S. 3402—Walcott. 

H. R. 6059—Leavitt—Continuing the author- 
ization for construction, reconstruction, and 
improvements of roads and trails in the na- 
tional parks and monuments under jurisdic- 
tion of Department of Interior. To Commit- 
tee on Public Lands December 16. Reported 
to House March 1. Report No. 641. 

H. R. 4752—Establishing the Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Park. To Committee 
on Public Lands December 8. Reported to 
House February 23. Report No. 593. Passed 
House with amendments March 7. 
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Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP | 


He will appreciate the courtesy, and you will be helping your association. 








City 


American Forests is sent 
monthly to Members 





Name 


Street 
and State 
Business or Profession a 


Nominated by 


Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 
The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1727 K Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
1 hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $_-_—-- 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 
[-] Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine... ___________________. 
[] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine. 
[-] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine_._._____________ 
[-] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine__________ 
[-] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine____ 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 


Date 








100.00 
1,000.00 























(Member) 








April, 1932 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN 


-Nye—Granting vacant, unreserved, 
unappropriated, nonmineral lands to accept- 
ing States, etc. To Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys December 18. Hearings 
scheduled to start on March 15 before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. Representative John M. Evans of 
Montana, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Lands, announced that lis com- 
mityee would begin hearings on the com- 
panion bill H. R. 5840 shortly thereafter. 
4060—-W aLtsH—Proposed a substitute for 
H. R. 5840 to grant vacant unreserved, un- 
appropriated, nonmineral lands to accepting 
States. To Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys March 12. 


REORGANIZATION 


H. R. 6670—Cocuran—Providing for creation 
of Administration of Public Works. To 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments January 4. Hearings started 
March 1. 

H. R. 6665—WiLit1aMson—Fstablishing a Pub- 
lic Works Administration and transfer to 
and consolidate and coordinate therein all 
the public works activities of the Govern- 
ment. To Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments. Hearings started 
March 1. 

H. Con. Res. 20—-ALtcoop—Regarding re- 
organization in government departments. To 
Committee on Rules February 13. 

H. Con. Res. 21—Disney—To Committee on 
Rules February 16. 

H. J. Res. 298—Simmons—Authorizing the 
President to reorganize the executive agen- 
cies of the government. To Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments 
February 17. 

H. J. Res. 302—Ho.apay 
Expenditures in 
February 19. 

H. J. Res. 308—MI LER 
Expenditures in 
February 20. 

H. R. 9492—Da.iincer—To 
Expenditures in Executive 
February 18. 

H. R. 9537—-RaMsSEYER—To Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
February 19. 

H. R. 9745—Mapes—To Committee on Expen- 
ditures in Executive Departments Feb- 
ruary 25. 

H. R. 9749—Mapes—To Committee on Expen- 
ditures in Executive Departments Feb- 
ruary 25. 

H. Res. 162—Mitter—To Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
February 24. 

H. Res. 147-—Byrns—Establishing committee 

to be known as Economy Committee to study 
into subject of reorganization in the govern- 
ment departments. To Committee on Rules 
February 16. 
. Res. 151—Providing for appointment of 
Economy Committee to study into the sub- 
ject of reorganization of the Government de- 
partments. To Committee on Rules Febru- 
ary 19. Reported to House February 20. 
Report No. 586. Agreed to by House Feb- 
Tuary 23. 

H. Res. 169-—-Byrns—Authorizing the Econ- 
omy Committee to report to the House at 
any time and giving bills so reported a 
privileged status on the calendar. To Com- 
mittee on Rules March 8. Reported to 
House March 10. Report No. 757. 

H. Doc. 254—Consolidation of Departments of 
the Government. Message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. To Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments 
February 17. 
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To Committee on 
Executive Departments 


To Committee on 
Executive Departments 


Committee on 
Departments 


H. R. 9743—Mapes—Providing for the re- 


organization and more effective coordination 
of the Department of the Interior. To Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments, February 25. 


H. R. 9744--Mapes—Making the Bureau of 
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. Res. 175 


the Budget an independent establishment. 
To Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments February 25. 


ROADS 

R. 9642 — ALmon — Authorizing supple- 
mental appropriations for emergency high- 
way construction, with a view to increasing 
employment, and carrying appropriations for 
construction and improvement of national- 
forest highways. To Committee on Roads 
February 23. Hearings held February 23 
and 24. Reported to House February 25. 
Report No. 618. Passed House February 27. 
Reported to Senate March 2. Report No. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Con. Res. 6—Wacner—Providing for an 
American Conservation Week. To Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys January 8. 
Reported to Senate March 7. Report No. 
393. 
2290—SuHeEpparp—Providing for the conser- 
vation of rainfall in the United States. To 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry De- 
cember 18. Reported to Senate March 8. 
Report No. 403. 
CopeLanp—Requesting the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to advise concerning 
a plan of federal aid to the states in the 
utilization of lands suitable for forestation. 
Agreed to March 10. 

Res. 187--Jones—Authorizing the Tariff 
Commission to investigate foreign competi- 
tive conditions relating to all branches of 
the lumber industry. To Committee on 
Finance, March 11. 


WILD LIFE 


S. 3792—Typincs—Amending the Act of June 


30, 1906, to prohibit the killing of wild birds 
and wild animals in the District of Columbia 
and establishing a game and bird sanctuary 
of the Potomac River. To Committee on 
the District of Columbia February 24. 











Courtesy Penna. Dept. of 
Forests and Waters. 








REGULATION | 


UNITED STATES 
Forestry 
Style 


Uniforms 


No guess work when 
you buy an outfit 
here — It look 
right, fit right, wear 


will 





right and — Be 
RIGHT— 

RIGHT from start 
to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York | 

















FOREST TREES 
of the 
District of Columbia 
A handy pocket-size book of 64 
pages, containing illustrations and the 
distinguishing characteristics of 68 of 
the more common forest trees of the 
United States. Also gives both the | 
common and scientific names. 
Over 8,000 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION | 
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FIRE TOWERS 


HIS 60-foot tower, erected in Elk 

County, Pennsylvania, is one of the 
many Aermotor fire towers which are 
found all over the forest regions of the 
United States. The Aermotor Company, 
years ago, designed and made the first 
galvanized steel towers for forest pro- 
tection purposes. Aermotor towers have 
been found to be so well suited to the 
purpose that they are used almost exclu- 
sively. They are strong, durable and safe 
to climb. The prices are surprisingly low. 


Write for free booklet giving full information. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. 


CHICAGO 
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THE SCHOOL FOREST 


(Continued from page 236) 


the road near the entrance to the school forest 
the school board should erect a substantial 
sign, hung on posts, giving the name of the 
school forest, its acreage, name of donor, date 
of dedication and some slogan which is de- 
scriptive of the enterprise. One state uses on 
all its signs this slogan: “Youth Develops 
Where Youth Builds.” 

Usually there is one person in every com- 
munity who is aware of the importance of these 
new enterprises. If he has tact and persever- 
ance he is quite sure to get something started. 
One person like that is needed in every com- 
munity. Here is a great opportunity to be of 
great help in a new leadership role. 

Most states have a department of forestry 
with headquarters at the state capital which 
stands ready to assist in these enterprises often 
to the extent of furnishing technical help and 
the seedlings for planting. The colleges of 
agriculture in many states have extension for- 
esters who make this work a part of their pro- 
gram. The work is new. It should grow slowly 
and prove itself as it goes. 

Every school having a school forest or any 
boy who is doing any planting at home should 
make a transplant board and get the experi- 
ence of planting and taking care of a transplant 
bed however small. Transplants have compact 
root systems and are more desirable for plant- 
ing in the open. Look in a nursery catalog 
for the difference in prices between seedlings, 
transplants and double transplants. There are 
many kinds of transplant boards but the one 
described here will be found very satisfactory. 
It is made of two essential parts, two double 
T’s, one with arms longer than the other and 
hinged as shown in Figure II. The shorter 
double T with arms nine inches long is called 
the clamp board, while the other, with arms 
ten and one-eighth inches long, is called the 
notch board. The former holds the seedlings 
in the notch board while being transplanted. 
Figures I and IV show the transplant board 
closed to hold the seedlings. Figure II shows 
the inside view of the board opened ready to 
receive the seedlings in the notches of which 
there are forty in all in a board that is five 
feet long. The regulation board is six feet, 
with notches one and one-half inches apart; a 
six-foot board will plant forty-eight seedlings 
at a time. 

Let us see how to use a transplant board. 
Put the board on a bench or some support, 
opened up. Place seedlings in notches, roots 
projecting. Lower the clamp board against 
the notch board, thus holding seedlings in 
place. Carry it to the trench. Place it on a 
six inch board, as shown in lower right hand 
diagram and pack the soil against the root; 
then lift the clamp arm, and tip handle for- 
ward and lift up the whole machine. There is 
one bit of instruction which many of our read- 
ers will not need but about which it will do no 
harm to be emphatically reminded. Do all the 
work of filling the transplant board under pro- 
tection from wind and sun and have this pro- 
tection near the transplant bed. Seedlings 
whose rootlets have dried out are dead seed- 
lings, and it doesn’t take long to kill a seedling 
by exposure. 

A six inch board is a necessary part of the 
operation. It enables digging a straight trench, 
and provides a place for the lower end of the 
notch arm handle to rest upon, thus gauging 
the depth the seedlings should be planted, at 
the same time a convenience as a support. This 
six inch board is used to measure the space 
between rows. The usual space is six inches. 
If desired wider, use a wider board. 

The finished machine should be given a coat 
of paint, green preferred; or a good soaking 
in linseed oil. This will prevent warping and 
improve its appearance. When not in use, lay 
it down instead of standing it up. 


April, 1932 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in This Issue 


| 














HENRY SOLON 
Graves (Forest Con- 
servation as a Function 
of State Government), 
one of the foremost 
foresters in the world, 
is Dean of the Yale 
Forest School, at New 
Haven, Connecticut, 
and was formerly 
Chief Forester of the 
United States. He was 
also at one time Presi- 
dent of The American 
Forestry Association. 





Henry S. Graves 


Dr. Hans Burcer (The Partnership of 
Wood and Water) is associated with the Swiss 
Forest Research Institute, at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and one of the foremost authorities on 
the subject of forests and waters in Europe. 


Inez Hate Macpurr (An Old World Tree 
of Commerce) is a native of Texas, though 
now living in Florida. Writing and music are 
her two great loves, she writes. 


AnpersON McCutty (Kidnapping Lilies of 
the Wild), who, out in Seattle, Washington, 
is Alice Woodruff Anderson McCully, is not 
only a writer in her own name, but is the 
daughter of Ada Woodruff Anderson, a well 
known writer of years ago. “I have a passion 
to make things grow,” she writes, “to see what 
they will do, to plant seed, and to understand 
the growing qualities of the plants I meet.” 


James Nevin Mitter (A Duck Census From 
the Air) is a newspaper man of broad experi- 
ence, now settled in Washington, D. C., as a 
feature writer. He was educated at Harvard 
University, and is a native of Pennsylvania. 


CuHarces NEWTON 
Etuiott (Feathers of 
the Okefenokee) is As- 
sistant Superintendent 
of the forest parks of 
Georgia, under the 
Georgia Forest Service. 
Educated at the School 
of Forestry, University 
of Georgia, he served 
several years in Mon- 
tana with the United 
States Forest Service. 
He is a native of 
Georgia. 





Cc. N. Elliott 


Donatp N. Carpenter (Speckled Trout) is 
a writer and ardent fisherman of Washington, 
D. C., and associated with the work of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. SwiFT 
Paine (.4 Snow Surveyor) writes from New 
York City. Wakettn McNeet (A Forest Page 
for Boys and Girls) is connected with boys’ 
and girls’ club work in Wisconsin, making his 
headquarters at Madison. G. H. CoLLincwoop 
(Forestry in Congress) is Forester for The 
American Forestry Association, and ERLE 
KaAuFFMAN (Roots) is the Assistant Editor of 
AMERICAN Forests. 
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Get Your Vacation Equipment FREE 


E offer our readers an opportunity to secure valuable, practical equipment without cost. You have many friends 
WV who would be glad to take out a membership in the American Forestry Association and secure AMERICAN 

FORESTS magazine. Just get the number of members required for the premiums you desire, list the articles 
wanted together with the names and addresses of the new members with their remittance at the regular $4.00 membership 
rate and mail to us. You will immediately receive your premiums. 


If you wish to secure other outdoor equipment not listed below, send in the coupon describing the articles wanted 
and we will tell you how they can be secured without cost in return for a small amount of your time. 
This offer is open to everyone. 


Address all communications to The Service Department, The American Forestry Association, 1727 K Street, N. _W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ze¢ JAPAN 


SPECIAL 





POCKESCOPE 
A Pocket Telescope 
An instrument not much larger than a 
jack knife, but a real six power telescope 
with the same fine optical system. Very 
popular with sportsmen, campers, tourists, 
boy scouts, and all lovers of outdoor life. 
Black crystallized lacquer finish. Supplied 
with leather case. Value, $2.00. Yours 
for only TWO new members. 





SILK CASTING LINE 
x. new oe. line. = Japan silk, 
black w . ish. i 
SINGLE ACTION FLY REEL most ome aan oe Fe Boone 


A good sturdy reel, adjustable click. for only ONE new member. 


Flush crank, balanced. Value, $1.00. 





Yours for only ONE new member. 
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\3 REMINGTON SHEATH KNIFE 
\a Has a 43%, inch blade of finest steel with 
handle shaped for non-slip grip, and a 
heavy leather sheath. The — sheath 
and a carborundum stone make up this 
outfit. Value, $1.50. Yours for only is FLY BOOK 
ONE new member. Imitation Leather, cloth lined. One 
pocket on inside of cover. Two parchment 
50 POWER MICROSCOPE a — leaves with drying pad for each. Size 7 x 
4 inches. Capacity 80 flies. Value, $1.00. 
A Woolensak Optical Company product. jn > Yours for only ONE new member. 





Precisely ground and polished lens. 50 
diameter magnification. Optical system . 
mounted in one cell, permitting quick and G aD 
accurate focus; tilting mirror; diameter 2% STEEL FLY AND BAIT ROD 
inches; finished in black lacquer. Supplied Tiicaa:- inten, ecste- Gacuile. sabe auidec 
with. slides, disecting needle, tweezers and . jelly bl k L L he 6 oy 
instructions. Ideal for the nature lover. bya = NS rs $150. “y engths ©, 7, 
Value, $2.50. Yours for only TWO new ONE pesagp 1 gy ia ours for only 
imeuibers. new member. 
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REMINGTON FISHERMEN’S 
KNIFE 


STEEL BAIT Brown Bone Handle; One Blade; Lock 

ROD Back. Blade 5 inches with serrated back 

Left for scaling. Double edged point for gut- 

' ting. A real fisherman’s knife that should 

Three joints, enam- be in every tackle box. Value, $1.50. 
eled black with Yours for only ONE new member. 


ends of joints sil- 
ver trimmed. Solid 


cork reversible sss sees es eee eee es esses eeeeeaee: 
q handle. First guide 
and top agatine. The American Forestry Association, 
Locking joints as- ie 
4 sure perfect align- 1727 K Street, N. W., 


ment. Put up in 
Partition cloth bag 


Washington, D. C. 








REMINGTON TOURISTS’ AND 8 feet length only. a Ee 
oe . List articles by trade name) 
SPORTSMEN’S KNIFE This is an espe- ; .. yi . 
. ; cially good general Send me complete information about obtaining this 
Six blades to- answer every conceivable utility rod. Value merchandise free. Also send me application blanks, 
outdoor purpose. Compact and convenient $3.00. Yours for order forms and a sample copy of AMERICAN 
to carry. One large Spear Blade; one Pen only TWO new FORESTS. 
Blade; handy Screw Driver and Cap Re- members, . 
mover; a real Can-opener; strong Cork Name 
Screw and one Punch Blade. Stag Handle, 
Brass Lined, Polished Back, Nickel Silver Address 
Bolsters, Shackles and Shields. Value, : 
$3.00. Yours for only TWO new mem= City - State 








bers. (Please print name and address) 
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PACIFIC PUMPERS 


25 G.P.M. ; Ready—for the boldest threat of the Fire Demon! The 
most complete line of the greatest portable pumping 
outfits in the world. 


Type - New this season—Type “Z”, an air-cooled, four-cycle 
“Z” mper with amazing f conomy. 

Aivcook ‘ pumper with amazing fuel economy 

our-cycle 


motor. 


40 G.P.M. ey ie * + Carried on— 


Type “N” Improved—the old reliable, balanced pack 

load, weight 70 Ibs. ready for action—over 5,000 now 

ia in service, with a decade of spectacular field history as 
ype 


“N” Piast 3 eo positive evidence of mechanical perfection and efficiency. 
Old ~ 
reliable. 


We-70 lbs. ‘ ; — pete 5 Type “A”—lightest fire fighting unit in the world— 


Wt. 70 Ibs 
47 G.P.M. ° - ° 
weighs only 38 lbs.—a most amazing pumper for its 


size and weight. 


Type “K”—high volume, general utility pumper, for 
camp protection and use in the open woods where ex- 


= 7 treme portability is not essential. 
_ : Pinon 
general 5 eS Ny Type “U”—pumps 100 gallons per minute; weighs 


general 


Se a = a 175 Ibs.—1 gallon to each 134 lb. weight, high record 
_ for weight eficiency among all pumpers. 


Pacific Pumpers challenge all competition for weight 


Type efficiency under any and all conditions of service. 
ey”? 

4-cylinder 

4-cycle. F ¢ 

Holds ‘ mn e - 

wah wi a at Send for catalog of pumper 

100G.P.M. - anil which interests you. 
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